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NEW BUILDINGS are just one part of the Bell System’s 1961 construction program. There 
are hundreds of other projects, of many kinds, and in many places throughout the country. 


Bell System’s 2% Billion Dollar 
Construction Program 
Provides Work and Wages 


in Many Lines 


This big Bell System construction program 
for 1961 is more than better telephone service. 


It is more than additional tax money for 
cities, states and the government. 


It is work and wages for people. Thousands 
upon thousands of people. Both inside and 
outside the Bell System. 


Each week it puts more millions of dollars 
into pocketbooks and cash registers throughout 
the country. 


It’s a big effort and shows the vital part of 
the Bell System in the nation’s economic life 
and growth. 


There is much more to be done... and 
with earnings adequate to support the job, 
we'll keep moving right ahead, improving tele- 
phone service and helping America grow. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Student Accident administration 
giving you a king-size headache? 


Try Nationwide’s STUDENT ACCIDENT PLAN, and keep your administration problems at a min- | 
imum. Nationwide’s staff of 5900 expertly-trained representatives guarantees you on-the- | 
spot, local service. They handle solicitation and remittance smoothly and tactfully. And 95% 
of all claims with Nationwide are paid the day they’re received! You have four flexible 
plans to choose from, with optional 24-hour and football coverages. Rates start at $1.75. For | 
full information, fill in and mail the coupon below—or call your nearby Nationwide repre; 
sentative. There’s absolutely mo Ob] igentiora. guns me meee ee meee ee mee mee se mee em meee se me sc Ss 


NATION WIDE Group Sales Dept., 246 No. High St., 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me information on your Student Accident 
| Plans. I understand there’s no obligation whatever. 
S:wate) A iid - en 


Address 


School 
...the company that created SECURANCE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company « home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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City Zone___ State 
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_—_— NWEHWS and TRENDS. 


School Support Legislation 


p> Hearings on the education proposals, backed by 
the Kennedy Administration and NEA, were con- 
cluded last month before the education subcommittees 
of the Senate and House. At the time the hearings 
ended, it seemed likely that Senate debate on S$ 1021 
would precede action on the House version of the bill. 


Many witnesses testified to the need for the pending 
legislation, with emphasis on the flexible nature of 
the allocations to the states, leaving them free to 
choose between teachers’ salaries or school construc- 
tion, or both. They stressed the supplementary nature 
of the federal grants and the provisions of main- 
tenance of state and local financial efforts. 


The witnesses for and against the proposals sought to 
add strength to their case by citing resolutions passed 
by many organizations. Referring to this action, J. L. 
McCaskill, NEA assistant executive secretary for state 
and federal relations, points out that resolutions re- 
flect the wishes of the members of the organization, 
but that “individual teachers can now lend substance 


to these resolutions by getting in touch with their own 
representatives in Congress.” 


“We have a good bill,’ Dr. McCaskill adds. “We 
have the Administration in our corner. The need for 
the bill is demonstrable, even obvious, and the time 
is right. But the vote in the House may be uncom- 
fortably close. It is up to the teachers to demonstrate 
their civic leadership by mobilizing public opinion 
and political support—now.” 


NEA Insurance Plan Progresses 


> “The insurance program is on the move, and there 
is wholesome evidence of interest,” says Newell 
Walters, NEA’s teacher welfare consultant and staff 
contact for the NEA committee on voluntary term life 
insurance for teachers. He points to the immediate 
response to an April newspaper announcement of the 
insurance plan: inquiries from seventy insurance 
companies, numerous individual agents and brokers, 
and twenty-two firms which deal exclusively with pro- 
fessional administration of employee welfare programs. 


Succeeding committee procedures include public open- 
ing of the sealed bids on the deadline, 4 pm April 
21; summarizing of data and ranking of bidding car- 
riers by the NEA staff and professional assistants; 
narrowing of the bids to approximately four finalists; 
and a meeting of representatives from the final group 
on May 15 or 16 with the insurance committee mem- 
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bers. After making its selection, the committee will 
announce the carrier of the program to the 1961 Rep- 
resentative Assembly in Atlantic City and also an- 
nounce final actions on specifications of the program. 


Negotiations Policy Approved 


> Pending consideration by the Association’s Repre- 
sentative Assembly this summer, the NEA Board of 
Directors adopted the following statement on teach- 
er—board of education relationships: 


“Since boards of education and the teaching profes- 
sion have the same ultimate aim of providing the best 
possible educational opportunity for children and 
youth, relationships must be established which are 
based upon this community of interest and the con- 
cept of education as both a public trust and a profes- 
sional calling. 


“Recognizing both the legal authority of boards of 
education and the educational competencies of the 
teaching profession, the two groups should view the 
consideration of matters of mutual concern as a joint 
responsibility. 


“The National Education Association believes, there- 
fore, that professional education associations should 
be accorded the right, through democratically selected 
representatives using appropriate professional chan- 
nels, to participate in the determination of policies of 
common concern including salary and other condi- 
tions for professional service. 


“The seeking of consensus and mutual agreement on 
a professional basis should preclude the arbitrary 
exercise of unilateral authority by boards of educa- 
tion and the use of the strike by teachers as a means 
for enforcing economic demands. 


“Professional procedures should be established which 
can be utilized, when agreement is not reached 
through joint discussion in a reasonable time, to 
bring about a resolution of differences.” 


High School Debate Topic 


& What should be the role of the federal government 
in education? This problem, chosen for 1961-62 nation- 
al high school forensic series, includes three questions 
for discussion and three propositions for debate. The 
questions: Should the federal government provide the 
states with aid for education? Should federal aid be 
provided for teachers’ salaries? Should federal aid be 
provided for qualified students? The debate propo- 
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sitions: Resolved, That the federal government should 
provide additional aid for public school facilities; 
Resolved, That the federal government should guar- 
antee an opportunity for higher education to quali- 
fied high school graduates; Resolved, That the fed- 
eral government should equalize educational oppor- 
tunity by means of grants to the states for public 
elementary and secondary education. For information, 
write Bower Aly, Committee on Discussion and De. 
bate Materials and Interstate Cooperation, Box 5152, 
University Station, Eugene, Oregon. 


Commissioner's Views on Education 


& Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in statements immediately after his induction 
into office, expressed his wholehearted support of 
the Administration’s program of federal aid to educa- 
tion. Teachers’ salaries, he added, are completely 
inadequate and should be raised throughout the na- 
tion. Federal support for education should in no way 


diminish local and state responsibility for the schools, 
Dr. McMurrin said. 


The Commissioner focused attention on the nation’s 
serious shortage of highly qualified teachers and lack 
of adequate facilities; importance of the social sci- 
ences, the humanities, and the fine arts; and a neces- 
sity for a more intensive pursuit of basic research in 
education and the behavioral sciences. Dr. McMurrin 
pledged development of the Office of Education “as a 
national forum for the cultivation of ideas on educa- 
tion by outstanding minds from all disciplines. 7 


Children’s Books—Best Author and Artist 


& 1961 Newbery award for the “most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children” 
went to Scott O'Dell for Island of the Blue Dolphins 
(Houghton) . Nicolas Sidjakov received the Caldecott 
medal for the “most distinguished American picture 


book” for his illustrations in Baboushka and_ the 
Three Kings (Parnassus). Prize winners for these 


awards are selected annually by the Children’s Serv- 
ices Division of the American Library Association. 


Defense Commission's Twentieth Birthday 


& At the NEA Atlantic City convention, the NEA 
Defense Commission will mark twenty years of serv- 
ice to the teaching profession. One of the planned 
activities will be an open meeting at which discussion 
will center on causes of school crises in the light of 
findings of the commission’s 
the two decades. 


investigations during 


The proposed reorganization of the NEA Defense 
Commission and its allied committees, as approved 
by the NEA Board of Directors, will also be voted on 
at the June convention. Under the reorganization 
plan, the Defense Commission and the Committee on 


4 








Tenure and Academic Freedom will merge under the 
title the National Commission on Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities. The Committee on Professional 








Ethics will be served full time by a staff member of | 


the reorganized commission, and the Citizenship Com. 
mittee will be placed under the direct supervision of 
NEA’s assistant executive secretary for professional 
development and welfare. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& The American Heritage Foundation’s Outstanding 
Citizenship Award goes this year to the NEA for “its 
educational program encouraging informed voting 
and responsible participation.” 


& Don Davies, associate professor and director of 
student teaching of the College of Education, Uni. 
versity of Minnesota, has been named executive sec- 
retary of NEA’s National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, effective Au- 
gust 20. T. M. Stinnett, who is NEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary for professional development and _ wel- 
fare, will also continue as NCTEPS executive secretary 
until that time. 


& Teachers who have been recognized by their com- 
munities or by national groups with awards and 
citations this school year include: Thelma Overbeck, 
fourth grade teacher Evansville, Indiana, and 
James W. Kanthak, eighth grade teacher of Redwood 
City, California, who were recipients of the first Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship Fund; B. Robert McDermott, 
science teacher at Logan (West Virginia) Junior 
High School, who won the 1960 National 4-H Club 
Alumni Recognition Award; Margaret Boyd, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Steubenville, Ohio, public 
schools, who was voted “Civic Woman of the Year” 
by B’nai B’rith Women of the B’nai Israel Synagogue 
of Steubenville; Laura Bryant, retired teacher of the 
Ithaca (New York) High School, who was “The Most 
Unforgettable Character I've Met” in September 1960 
Reader’s Digest article by John C. Cornelius, presi- 
dent of American Heritage Foundation; Ellis Ha- 
worth, president of the District of Columbia Educa 
tion Association, who received the 1960 Evening Star 
(Washington, D.C.) trophy for outstanding conttri- 
bution to his community. 


olf 


& “Your Schools—Time for a Progress Report’’ is the 
theme announced for 1961 AEW. This forty-first 
AEW is set for Sunday, November 5, through Satur 
day, November 11. National sponsors are the NEA, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
American Legion, and the U.S. Office of Education. 


> Buell G. Gallagher, president of New York’s Cit) 


College and executive committee member of NEA’ 
Association for Higher Education, has been appointed 
the first chancellor of California’s state college system 
(see February 1961 “News and Trends’). 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 





@ This 


an open 


feature of the JOouRNAL ts 
Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers 


the NEA. 


forum for its readers. 


and not necessarily of 


Sonnets from the Pedagese 


March Note 
book's request for JOURNAL slips into 
pedagese, I point to a paragraph on 
21: ‘““While 
the exceptional 


IN response to youl 


page giving recognition to 


product, a teacher 
need not discourage children who have 
attained this authenticity of 

expression.” 

this “When compli- 

menting a child for superior work, al- 


not yet 
unique 

Could mean: 
rest of the class’’? 


Clinton School, Plain- 


so encourage the 
—R. S. BAILEY, 


field, N. J. 


Wuere did 
sion used in your 


you obtain the expres- 
March column: the 
hoi-polloi? Since hot-polloi means the 
many in Greek, I believe the is re- 
dundant. 
—DAVID M. 


@ Reader 


puGAs, Uniondale, N. Y. 
Dugas is right, but we're 
in good company. Even Dryden speaks 
of “the hoi-pollov” in his 
dramatic poetry. 


essay on 


I BELIEVE Welland 
New York City 
School, was the 
“pedagese” in 


Hendrick, of the 

Teacher Training 
first to use the word 
A Joysome History of 
published in 1925, which 
poked a bit of fun at education writ- 
ers. 


Education, 


—EVAN 
# Do 


use? 


Jones, Port Chester, N.Y. 


know of an 


readers earlie) 


(Continued on page 7) 





For Your Information 


NEA President, CLARICE KLINE 
Executive Secret ary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 
NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1962 NEA convention: July 1-6, Denver. 
American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 
Theme: Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report. 

NEA membership, April 13, 1961: 761,897 
NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 336-337. 

NEA platform and _ resolution: 
book, pages 49-61. 

NEA departments: 
158. 

NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 65-111. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 300-302 


Hand- 


Handbook, pages 112- 
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THE HIET FAMILY ~ 
IN VIETNAM 









Communists entered 
They killed the elder 
or mayor and they put a rope around 
the neck of his granddaughter, a fine, 
intelligent girl 20 years old who could 
read, write and speak two languages 
and who was loved by everybody. 
They also put a rope around Mr. 
Hiet’s neck, a Christian pastor and 
leader. They forced them to a five- 
day march and then buried them alive. 
Mrs. Hiet now has no husband and 
the children no father. They are all 
hungry for they have no income and 
no one to help them because hundreds 
of other families have lost their hus- 
bands, who were either killed fighting 
the Communists or carried north to 
Communist forced labor camps. 

CCF is anxious to help this family 

but is already assisting over 35,000 
children around the world and is 
obliged to turn down many urgent 
requests for lack of funds. 

Any gifts designated for the Hiets 


Recently the 
their village. 


will be used to assist this widowed 
pastor’s wife and her children. Hun- 
dreds of others as needy children in 
Vietnam can be ‘‘adopted” and cared 
for by CCF. The cost of an ‘“‘adop- 
tion” to the contributor is the same 


as in all countries listed below— 


$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 410 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 42 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 35,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 

conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indochina), Western Germany, 
American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 










I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl (J for 


one year in 








(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
0 first month (J. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 
















CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by eiving So. 
(C0 Please send me further information. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 5) 


Conservation Comments 
Tue February centerspread on con- 
servation repeated only well-known 
facts. | wish you had stressed the vi- 
tal role played by our national parks, 
monuments, and forests, and the 
areas 


need 


to preserve wilderness unim- 
paired. 
—VERN MORGUS, industrial arts teach- 


er, Shelton, Wash. 


Facts in the centerspread make a 
story that bears telling again and again 
to the young people of our country. 

—OSCAR VANDERVEER, Jest 
Calif. 


Covina, 


Gallup Demonstration 


IMpLicir in the JOURNAL’s Education 
for Survival series is the idea that it is 
the democratic process that must sur- 
vive. Here in Gallup we help that pro- 
cess survive by practicing it. Not only 
is Gallup known as the Indian capital, 
it also typifies the melting pot which 


has been synonymous with the success 
of American democracy. 

Our high school basketball team, 
for example, has included a_ full 


blooded Navajo boy, a boy whose par- 
ents were born in Italy, a boy of Jap- 
anese descent, a boy whose 
born south of the border, 
boy whose 


father was 
and a Negro 


great-grandfather was a 
slave. 
—DAVID G. KOCH, director of public 
relations, Gallup-McKinley County, 
N. Mex., public schools. 


We’re on the Ropes! 


HAVING five daughters and no sons, 
I detect another error in Jim Fisher's 
March drawing: not only are the ropes 


in the wrong hands, but the girls’ 
coats are buttoned like boys’ coats. 
—MRS. HARVEY S$. GARDNER, Martins- 


burg, W. Va 


For the College-Bound 


Tue list of “Outstanding Fiction for 
College-Bound Students,” which ap- 
peared in the December 1959 JouRNAL, 
can be ordered from the 
brary Association, 50 E. 
Chicago 11: 15 for $1; 100, 
$20; 1000, $35. 

—MILDRED L. 
secretary, 


American Li- 
Huron St., 
$4.50; 500, 


BATCHELDER, executive 
Young Adult Services, ALA. 


On the Must List 
WE have made the February article 
titled “Vocational Education” a must 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Three R’s 


Packed 








in Box Lunches 


Here’s an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 


Supervising Teacher, 


Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 


From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metcalf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 


if a school has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 
or with junior or high facilities. 

Box lunches prepared by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 










sUGGESTIONS 


we hope prove helpful 





CLINTON 4, 


C. R. COZZENS, Mgr. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 









1303 Central N. E., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 





reading, writing. Art, music and 
physical education helped as re- 
lated activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “‘the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 


Pamphiets on food and encyclo- 
paedia were studied. Where do 
ae grow? How transported, 
preserved—what causes spoilage? 
Arithmetic was used in measur- 
ing. Spelling in describing meals. 
Writing and art in describing box 
lunch project. Also in designing 
the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 
Bad weather, picnic is held in- 
doors. Music and physical educa- 
tion—the entertainment. % 










Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 
smooth satisfying chewing 


of Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. 
it seems to ease the busy day's 
‘*pressure’’ with a quick little lift. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 





For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT. 

Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 








HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING MACHINES 


IN THE CLASSROOM? 


A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 

learning has progressed to the 
point where teachers and educators 
everywhere are asking how this new 
instructional method will affect them, 
their schools, and their classes. 


TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has been engaged in extensive experi- 
mentation and testing, under the lead- 
ership of a team of educators and 
psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 


Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experi- 
ence available, TMI-GROLIER has pro- 
duced a series of programmed courses 
and texts. In addition, we have per- 
fected and are manufacturing the 
first practical low-cost teaching ma- 
chine for use with programmed 
courses. 


The TMI-GROLIER programmed 
courses and texts include spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, punctuation, 
music; basic courses in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin and Russian, 
and others. Every course has been 
extensively tested, together with the 
TMI-GROLIER teaching machine, in ac- 
tual classrooms, such as the Albu- 
querque classroom pictured above. 


Feedback data are incorporated in the 
final revisions of every course. 


“Teaching machines, properly pro- 
grammed and properly used, are 
our best hope for education.” 


This statement, made by Professor 
James McClellan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, perfectly sum- 
marizesthe aspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 


We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. 
However, with the cooperation of 
leading educators, curriculum special- 
ists, and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary 
steps of this great educational experi- 
ment: we have produced a series of 
thoroughly tested programmed 
courses and texts; we are now manu- 
facturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal teaching machines for those edu- 
cators who want to test them. 

Our next step is clearly one in 
which TMI-GROLIER must explore, to- 
gether with the educators in the 
nation’s schools, the best possible 
means for utilizing the courses and 


machines we now have, and others 
which are in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers 
to many questions: In what aspects 
of learning can teaching machines be 
of optimum use? How effective are 
they in the classroom? For the indi- 
vidual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should school adminis- 
trators and boards of education con- 
sider teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning? 

In this second phase of develop- 
ment, TMI-GROLIER is now at work, 
correlating our findings with those of 
others in the educational world. Our 
courses are constantly being revised 
and re-designed to meet the actual 
needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facili- 
ties are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational think- 
ing. In short, today’s classroom needs 
are determining the direction of TMI- 
GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and eval- 
uate them, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Dept. 10 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 
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The Service 


| wy of us who live in parts of the country where 
| the service professions such as teaching, nurs- 
4 ing, and social work are well developed find 
easy to take these professions for granted. We scarce- 
ly think about how extremely important they are to 
our national life. However, if one travels back and 
forth across the United States as I have had occasion 
to do for the past twenty years, he almost inevitably 
becomes resensitized to their significance. 

Sooner or later he reaches those places where com- 
petent teachers are far too few, 


where hospitals and 
health agencies struggle 


with a minimum of well- 
prepared nurses to care adequately for patients, and 
where practicing social workers can almost be counted 
on the fingers of the two hands. Such areas are unable 
to move without the assistance of these in- 
dispensable professions, and yet they seem unable to 
prepare or attract sufficient numbers of 
permit the urgently needed progress. 

Because these professions are so basic to the wellare 
of every nation, I sincerely believe that all teachers 
who counsel students about occupations can scarcely 
overemphasize their importance. These are proles- 
sions in which everyone can be sure of having an 
opportunity to make some real and lasting contribu- 
tion to his students, patients, or clients, and—through 
them—to the community and the nation. 

Teachers are, of course, well aware of the impor- 
tance of teaching and of the need for more well-pre- 
pared teachers. But 


forward 


persons to 


if teachers and counselors are to 
provide the kind of guidance about their profession 
and the other service professions that is challenging, 
they need a better understanding of current oppor- 
tunities than some of them appear to have. 

For example, in a distinguished women’s college 
that has introduced a collegiate program in nursing, 
students have told me that they never 
curriculum mentioned by their advisers. 
dents did not even know that it existed. 
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stu- 
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Dr. un n is a member of the executive staff in charge of 


program planning and development, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York. 
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Part of the difficulty, I am convinced, was that the 
faculty thought of nursing as consisting primarily of 
technical procedures carried out at the bedside of 
patients. These advisers took it for granted that the 
students in their college would not be interested in 
such an occupation. 

They probably failed to realize that nursing has 
evolved until today women—and 
different interests can find some field within it of 
particular appeal to them. Many persons not inter- 
ested in nursing within the hospital setting find op- 
portunities and 
or public-health nursing. 
preparation and 
available 


also men—of very 


satisfaction in industrial, 
those with advanced 
experience, excellent positions are 
in supervision and administration both in 
health agencies. Any 
well-qualified nurse who likes teaching can have her 
choice of numerous positions in hospital or collegiate 
schools. 


visiting, 
For 


hospitals and in community 


Finally, the nursing profession is crying for persons 
with the master’s degree or the doctorate to fill re- 
search and writing positions, to 
public-health 
posts in 


clinical on 
nursing consultants, and to occupy 
national and state nursing organizations. 
Generous stipends for graduate study are now avail- 
able, and salaries paid persons qualifying for such 
positions are relatively high. 

What is occurring in the nursing profession is also 
occurring in social work, and has already occurred 
on an even broader base in teaching. All three pro- 
fessions have become sufficiently diversified to make 
an appeal on some level to large numbers of prospec- 
tive members. If students are to be recruited, how- 
ever, they must be given an adequate picture of the 
rich and varied opportunities that are available and 
that will become progressively available with their 
increased preparation and experience. 

Gone is the day when counselors can afford to talk 
merely about being “a teacher,” ‘‘a nurse,” or “a so- 
cial worker.” What students need is guidance that is 
positive and dynamic in tone, buttressed by conclu- 
sive facts, which are re: idily obtainable. 
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What aspects of interscholastic “shows” are related to education? 







LOUIS E. ALLEY 





se ACK "EM up, rack ‘em up! 
| Harder! Harder! Push ’em 

! back, push ’em back! Far. 
ther! Farther! West Valley Junior 
High—Go! Go! Go!” 

Led by five shouting, jumping 
girls in maroon and gold culottes, 
the spectators in the West Valley 
side of the stands urge their foot 
ball team to greater efforts. Out 
on the field, twenty-two junior high 
school boys rush at one another 
enthusiastically. Fifty or so addi- 
tional uniformed players — wait 
excitedly on the side-line benches 
for an opportunity to get in the 
game. 

The spectators—half of them 
students and half parents, friends 
and townspeople—are — enjoying 
themselves to the full. And, down 
near the south goal posts, the 
gaily uniformed West Valley Jun- 
ior High band—complete with ma 
jorettes—is forming for the _ hall- 
time ceremonies. 

All in all, it is quite a show- 
much like the ‘big-time’ games of 
colleges and universities. And it 
is a show that may be seen almost 
any Friday night or Saturday after- 
noon during the football season. 

But what aspects of these shows 
are related to education? Are 
not the values to be derived from 
participation in competitive ath- 
letics obscured and perverted by the 
semi-hysterical atmosphere created 
by the cheers of the partisan spec. 
tators, the blaring of the bands, 
the prancing of the majorettes, and 
the gymnastics of the cheer leaders? 


A ccorpinc to three reports ol 
national significance, these inter- 
scholastic shows in junior high 
schools should be condemned. 
“Interscholastic competition ol 
a varsity pattern and _ similarly 
organized competition under the 





Dr. Alley is head of the Department of 
Physical Education for Men, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. He is 
chairman of a subcommittee on inter 
scholastic athletics at the junior high 
school level affiliated with NEA’s 
American Association for Health, Phys 
ical Education, and Recreation. He has 
taught and been a coach in_ high 
schools in Missouri, Kansas, and Iowa 
and has been an elementary school 
principal and playground director. 
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auspices of other community agen- 
cies are definitely disapproved for 
children below the ninth grade.” 

So says the 1952 report of a 
joint committee made up of rep- 
resentatives from NEA; the Na- 
tional Council of State Consult- 
ants in Elementary Education; the 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals; the Society of 
State Directors of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and _ Recreation; 
and the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, an NEA department. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of NEA and the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors had this to say in a report 
published in 1954: 

“No junior high school should 
have a ‘school’ team that competes 
with school teams of other junior 
high schools in organized leagues 
or tournaments. Varsity-type in- 
terscholastics for junior high boys 
and girls should not be permitted.” 

And, just last year, James B. 
Conant, in his Recommendations 
for Education in the Junior High 
School Years, said: 

“Interscholastic athletics and 
marching bands are to be con- 
demned in junior high schools; 
there is no sound educational rea- 
son for them and too often they 
serve merely as public entertain- 
ment.” 

All three of these reports called 
for more informality and more 
variety in junior high athletics 
programs than now prevail, and 
all three urged that more children 
be involved. 


Twat the recommendations pre- 
sented in these national reports are 
probably not followed in most jun- 
ior high schools is indicated in 
the results of a questionnaire sur- 
vey published in the November 
1958 Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. The survey asked questions 
about the 1957-58 school year in- 
terscholastic athletics programs in 
the 4559 separately organized jun- 
ior high schools in the United 
States. 

Of the 2329 junior high schools 
(enrolling an estimated 90°; of the 
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total junior high school population) 
from which responses to the ques- 
tionnaire were received, slightly 
more than 85% had programs of 
interscholastic athletics, and 78°% 
of the principals of the schools 
favored these programs. 

Further, in 80% of the schools 
the policy on interscholastic athlet- 
ics had not been changed since 
1950. Of the schools in which the 
policy had been changed, about 
half had either started a program 
or had expanded the existing pro- 
gram. 

In many localities, the obvious 
discrepancy between the recom- 
mended policies on junior high 
school athletics and current prac- 
tices in the schools has resulted in 
heated controversy among those 
persons directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for the activities pro- 
gram. 

The major points advanced by 
the opponents of junior high inter- 
scholastic athletics are: 

1. Boys of junior high school 
age are growing and developing at 
an accelerated rate and, conse- 
quently, are particularly susceptible 
to injuries of the bones and the 
joints. The stresses and the strains 
associated with participation in in- 
terscholastic athletics are too 
severe for such immature young- 
sters. 

2. Boys of junior high school 
age vary widely in respect to 
height, weight, and physiological 
maturity. Unless the boys are 
matched on an equitable basis, 
competition in body-contact sports 
may be dangerous. 

3. Boys who are likely candi- 
dates for positions as linemen in 
football because they are taller and 
heavier than their classmates are 
not necessarily physiologically ma- 
ture and may be susceptible to in- 
juries of the epiphyses (parts of 
the bones) . 

4. The single stethoscopic ex- 
amination to which an athlete is 
usually subjected is not infallible 
in determining whether the heart 
is “normal.” Thus, the strenuous 
exercise that accompanies partici- 
pation in interscholastic athletics 
may have a deleterious effect on the 
heart. 


5. Participation in interscholas- 
tic athletics may interfere with 
normal growth pattern of junior 
high school boys. 

6. High pressure competition 
may lead to strong emotional re- 
actions which, in immature young- 
sters, may adversely affect emotion- 
al and social development. 

7. Interscholastic athletics pro- 
grams tend to allow a few gifted 
boys to monopolize the school per- 
sonnel, the time, and the facilities 
at the expense of the majority of 
students. 

8. Interscholastic programs often 
are allowed to disrupt the school’s 
educational program. Practice ses- 
sions, pep meetings, and games fre- 
quently require too much of the 
student’s time. 

9. Participation in interscholas- 
tic athletics forces the junior high 
schoo] athlete to specialize in one 
or two sports in which he probably 
will be unable to participate as an 
adult. At this age level, his time 
could most profitably be spent in 
the exploration of a wide variety 
of activities. 


Ix rebuttal to these objections, 
proponents of junior high inter- 
scholastic athletics say: 

1. Preadolescent and adolescent 
boys are growing, developing or- 
ganisms; and injuries do occur in 
programs of athletics for this age 
group. However, there is no evi- 
dence that boys are injured more 
frequently or more seriously in 
well-organized and well-conducted 
programs in junior high schools 
than in such programs in senior 
high schools. 

2. Admittedly, boys of junior 
high school age vary widely in 
physical attributes. However, stud- 
ies have shown rather conclusively 
that the boys who succeed in 
athletics are boys who, in terms of 
height, weight, and/or physiologi- 
cal maturity, are advanced for their 
ages. These boys, because of their 
advanced status will, to some de- 
gree, be protected from injury. 

3. Boys will participate in sports 
whether the school sponsors the 
sports or not. If the schools do not 
provide these opportunities, the 
boys will, in their free time, play 
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under conditions that are much 
more dangerous than those in 
school-sponsored programs. Also, if 
the schools do not sponsor com- 
petitive athletics for youngsters, 
less qualified outside agencies that 
have special interests to promote 
will organize and sponsor these ac- 
tivities. 





























































4. The evidence purported to in- 
dicate that participation in inter- 
scholastic athletics interferes with 
the normal growth pattern of 
junior high school boys is incon- 
clusive. 

5. Rather than adversely affect- 
ing the emotional and the social 
development of junior high school 
boys, participation in well-con- 
trolled and properly conducted 
programs of interscholastic athletics 
fosters emotional control and desir- 
able social development. 

6. The failure of the _ teacher- 
coach or other school personnel to 
provide adequate required physi- 
cal education, intramural, and 
physical recreation programs is an 
administrative problem, the solu- 
tion to which is dependent upon 


Well-organized intramurals offer all 
students the chance to practice the 
knowledges and skills taught in the 
required physical education program. 


Kodak High School Photo Contest 









the personnel and the facilities that 
are available in each school 
upon the school’s 
policies. 

7. Interscholastic athletic pro- 
grams need not disrupt the educa- 
tional program in the school. Over- 
emphasis on winning—and the 
undesirable practices that are as- 
sociated with such overemphasis— 
are conditions that surround ath- 
letics and are subject to control. 


and 
administrative 


Tae opponents and the propo- 
nents of interscholastic athletics in 
junior high schools are in general 
agreement on four basic points. 

First, they agree that the seden- 
tary habits of living associated 
with our mechanized society may 
seriously impair the fitness 
American youth, and that the 
schools should contribute to the 
opportunities provided for partici- 
pation in vigorous physical activi- 
ECS. 

Second, 


of 


they agree that all 
youngsters can profit—educational- 
ly, as well as physically—from par- 
ticipation in competitive athletic 
activities appropriate to their age 
group. 

Third, they agree that to provide 
opportunities for all youngsters to 
profit from participation in ath- 
letic activities of a competitive na- 
ture, the school must provide ade- 
quate programs of required physical 
education, intramurals, and recre- 
ational activities of a physical. na- 
ture. 

Fourth, they agree that athletic 
competition for youth should be 
carefully supervised and controlled, 
and that every effort should be ex- 
tended to ensure that such competi- 
tion provides a safe, educational 
ex perience. 


Te problem facing those respon- 
sible for the conduct of interscho- 
lastic programs for boys in junior 
high schools appears to be that of 
conducting the program in such a 
manner that the educational pur- 
poses of the school are served. To 
this end, the principles listed be- 
low might reasonably serve 
guides. 

In developing a program of ath- 
letic activities, the first duty of a 


as 


junior high school is to provide 
opportunities for all students to 
participate. Because of limitations 
in space, facilities, equipment, and 
adequately trained personnel, these 
opportunities can best be provided 
in| most junior high 
through: 

e A daily period of physical edu- 
cation for all students in which in- 
struction and guided practice are 
provided in a variety of physical 
activities that are suited to the na- 
ture and needs of the junior high 
school student 

e A well-organized and well-con. 
ducted program of intramural com. 
petition in which opportunities 
are provided for all students to 
practice the knowledge and skills 
taught in the required physical 
education program 

e A program in which ail stu- 
dents are provided opportunities 
to participate informally 
variety of vigorous activities. 


schools 


in a 


Ix those junior high schools in 
which adequate programs of re 
quired physical education, intra: 
murals, and physical recreation are 
provided for all students, a limited 
program of interscholastic athletics 
provides additional opportuni- 
ties for boys with superior ath- 
letic ability to fully develop and 
utilize this talent. Such programs 
should be organized and conducted 
in accordance with the following 
principles of good programs. 

First of all, primary emphasis is 
placed on providing educational 
experiences for the participants 


\ 
. : : \ 
rather than on producing winning 





teams or providing entertainment. 
Practices that tend to distort the 
importance of interscholastic ath- 
letics in the program are 
prohibited. Such practices include 
the giving of undue publicity to 
the accomplishments of individual 
players or of teams; the organiza- 
tion pep squads, marching 
bands, and similar organizations; 
and the holding of pregame pep 
meetings, victory celebrations, 0! 
letter-award ceremonies. 

Practice sessions and athletic 
contests are scheduled _ that 
the academic program of the school 
is not directly or indirectly dis 
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rupted. Under no circumstances is 
any practice session longer than 
ninety minutes. Athletic contests 
are held in the afternoon immedi- 
ately after school hours, rather than 
at night. 

The interscholastic athletics pro- 
gram is so conducted that desirable 
school citizenship and good sports. 
manship are fostered among both 
participants and spectators. 


Second, the interscholastic pro- 
gram supplements—rather — than 
serves as a substitute for—an ade- 


quate program of required physical 
education, intramurals, and_ physi- 
cal recreation for all students. If 
a shortage of facilities, equipment, 
or personnel restricts the quality or 
the extent of the program that can 
be offered by a school, the required 
physical education program, the 
intramural program, and the phys- 
ical recreation program hold pre- 
cedence over the interscholastic pro- 
gram. 

Third, the interscholastic pro- 
gram, under the administration 
and the supervision of the appro- 
priate school officials, is conducted 
by men with adequate professional 
preparation in physical education. 

Interscholastic teams are coached 
by certified teachers—preferably 
teachers of physical education—who 
are members of the regular staff of 
the school in which the coaching is 
done. For these teachers, the coach- 
ing assignments are considered as 
part of their regular teaching duties 


— 


and are taken into account in 
assessing their total teaching loads. 
The administrative policies for the 
school require that the teachers 
who coach interscholastic teams 
give basic priority to their teach- 
ing duties. 

Finally, the interscholastic pro- 
gram is so conducted that partici- 
pants’ physical welfare is protected 
and _ fostered. 

Boxing, as a competitive sport, 
is prohibited. 

Before being allowed to report 
for practice or to participate in any 
phase of interscholastic athletics, 
each boy has a thorough medical 
examination which includes a care- 
ful review of his health history. 
Subsequently medical examinations 
are given as needed. 

Participants are furnished with 
complete, well-fitted —_ protective 
equipment of the highest quality. 
Participants are so matched in 
terms of height, weight, physio- 
logical maturity, and ability that 
they may to a reasonable degree 
participate with safety and _satis- 
faction. 

A written policy in which are 
clearly defined the financial re- 
sponsibilities for injuries incurred 
in interscholastic athletics is for- 
mulated and publicized. 

Individual participants are al- 
lowed to take part in interscho- 
lastic contests only after three 
weeks of physical conditioning and 
training. The rules, the equipment, 


and the playing area for each inter- 
scholastic activity are modified in 
accordance with the interests and 
the capacities of junior high school 
boys, as are the length of the play- 
ing season and the number of games 
played during each season. 

Under no circumstances are the 
number of contests played by jun- 
ior high school teams greater than 
half the number played by the high 
school teams. No boy participates 
in more than one _interscholas- 
tic contest a week. Interscholastic 
tournaments are prohibited. 

A physician is present during 
all interscholastic contests in which 
injuries are likely to occur. Par- 
ticipants who have been ill or in- 
jured are readmitted to practice 
sessions or contests only upon the 
advice of a physician. 

Certified officials are engaged to 
officiate at all interscholastic con- 
tests. 

The welfare of 
boy is the basic criterion upon 
which is determined whether or 
not the boy should participate in 
interscholastic athletics. 


the individual 


The controls outlined above are 
essential to a desirable program 
of interscholastic athletics in the 
junior high school. A program of 
interscholastic athletics for junior 
high school boys should not be 
contemplated when conditions or 
pressures prevent strict adherence 
to the recommended controls. #+ + 
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Corporal Punishment 


‘. the use of corporal punishment 
in public schools advisable? Many 
school boards, faculties, and parent- 
teacher groups have wrestled with this 
controversial question. 

In a recent Yeacher-Opinion Poll, 
the NEA Research Division asked ¢ 
scientifically selected sample of the 
nation’s classroom teachers this ques- 
tion: 


~ 
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Do you favor the judicious use of 
corporal punishment as a_ disciplinary 
measure in elementary schools? 


"O07 


Almost 72% of the respondents said 
“yes”; 22°, said “no.” 

Of the teachers polled, 96% returned 
the questionnaire sent them. 

More than two in three elementary 
school teachers and almost three in 
four secondary school teachers favored 
the use of corporal punishment in ele- 
mentary schools. 

The distribution of opinions was as 
follows: 


Elem. Sec. Total 
teachers teachers 
Yes 69.8% 74.7% 71.6% 
No 25.3 15.7 21.8 
Don’t know 4.9 9.6 6.6 


A larger proportion of men teachers 


(78%) than women teachers (69%) 
approved of such disciplinary meas- 


ures in the elementary grades. The 
distribution was: 
Men Women 
teachers teachers 
Yes 78.0% 69.2% 
No. 15.0 24.4 
Don’t know 7.0 6.4 


A similar question was asked second- 
ary school teachers: 


use of 
disciplinary 


Do you favor the judicious 
corporal punishment as a 
measure in secondary schools? 


The opinions of secondary teachers 
were as follows: 


Yes 58.3% 
No 34.9 
Don’t know 6.8 


—NEA RESEARCH DIVISION 
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Hy do people save money? 

\\ They save for further edu- 

cation or for their chil- 

dren’s education. They save for big 

purchases and for a rainy day and 

to add to their retirement pay in 
old age. 

A question harder to answer is: 
Why don’t people save money? 
One-fourth of American consumers 
in early 1959 had no cash reserves 
at all or, worse still, had no liquid 
assets and were in debt for install- 
ment purchases. Most teachers are 
smart enough to keep themselves 
out of such a financial morass, but 
too many young teachers spend 
carelessly the money that could 
brighten their future years. 

One mistake is to think it will 
be easier to save after a year or two 
when your salary will be a little 
bigger. Remember the formula: ex- 
penses equal income plus 10%. 
No matter how big the income, 
fascinating ways to spend it dance 
just ahead. 

Advisers on family economics 
say that each of us should have, 
along with basic insurance, at least 
half a year’s income saved as a cush- 
ion against disaster. This is a first 
goal of saving, and beyond that are 
other goals for richer living. 

One big part of any savings pro- 
gram is an early start. Begin at age 
twenty-five saving $20 a month 
(for ten years, with interest com- 
pounded quarterly at 4%) , and you 
will have $2954 to your credit at age 
thirty-five. Start five years later, save 
twice as much a month, and at age 
thirty-five you will have only $2661. 
You have saved the same amount in 
either case, but the small savings 
of youth bring the biggest returns 
in the future. 

The amount does not have to be 
large; start small, but never miss 
a pay day. “Pay yourself first” is 
sound advice. “Save from the top 
_of the pile.” You never save from 
what is left over after spending. 


Ceiieae union members prefer to 
invest at least their first $2000 of 
savings in the credit union for 


Mr. Shannon is chairman, NEA Com- 
mittee on Credit Unions, and treasurer 
of the Monmouth County (New Jersey) 
Teachers Federal Credit Union. 
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for 
Teachers 


HAROLD D. SHANNON 


several sound reasons. First is con- 
venience. With payroll deductions 
(possible in about half the teacher 
credit unions), you find that the 
saving is made easy indeed. The 
payroll office and the credit union 
handle all details. But many credit 
union members find that a regular 
trip to the credit union office is a 
pleasant and friendly visit. Others 
send their savings by mail. 

Dependability, or safety, is an- 
other reason. Your credit union 
has a charter issued by either the 
federal or a state government. It 
works under legal sanction and in- 
spection. The money that members 
save represents shares in the credit 
union. 

The funds thus saved are in- 
vested in loans to members (loans 
insured against the death or disa- 
bility of the borrowers) and in U.S. 
bonds or other investments of a 
trust-fund type. Although the long- 
time loss rate on teacher credit 
union loans is only 2/10 of 1%, 
a part of each year’s earnings is re- 
quired by law to go into a reserve 
against losses. 

Dividends are a third attraction 
for credit union investments. AIl- 
though some teacher credit unions 
pay more, the median dividend rate 
is 4%, which compares favorably 
with the cash return from many 
other types of investments. 
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A fourth reason for credit union 
Savings is tinmsurance. More than 
three out of four teacher credit 
unions carry life insurance for each 
member, the amount depending on 
the member’s total shares and age 
when the savings were made. The 
value of this insurance represents 
a substantial addition to the 
nual dividend. 

A fifth reason for credit union 
investments is the reason often 
thought of first—the privilege of 
borrowing, or credit. Loans are 
made to credit union members for 
any provident purpose, under rules 
set by law. Such a loan never costs 
more than 1°% interest per month, 
and it may cost less. Thus, it will 
pay you to borrow from your credit 
union and pay cash for your 
new refrigerator, say, rather than 
to buy it on the installment plan 
under one of the usual credit plans 
where the true interest rate is al- 
mostalwaysat least 1 1/2°% a month. 

A sixth savings 


an- 


reason for 
through your credit union is co- 
operation. The credit union is a 
mutual aid association. Its members 
save together and make loans to 
themselves, letting their money 
work for their fellow teachers. Vol- 
unteer service and management by 
the members is an essential part of 
every credit union. 

A further service your credit 
union may offer is personal coun- 
seling in economic problems. Mem- 
bers have been advised on ways to 
improve their spending habits. 
They have been urged to review 
their insurance programs. They 
have been reminded to get their 
wills made (even a typewriter is 
an estate). They have been helped 
to make wiser choices in buying 
cars and buying homes. 


‘he teacher, as a member of a 
learned profession, has an_ obliga- 
tion to be economically efficient. 
Bohemian unconcern about a bal- 
anced budget is not a symbol of 
high-mindedness, but of weakness. 
The average teacher’s salary is too 
small to be careless with, but what- 
ever his salary, the teacher owes 
himself the best possible use of his 
resources. In this effort the credit 
union is ready to be a partner.4+ # 
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m= 7 E’RE ready,” they chorused, 

\\ and lined up like so many 

small chimney sweeps. 

Each of them had an apron tied 

low about his hips, a stiff-bristled 

brush in his hands, and a big, wide 
grin on his face. 

It was the last week of school and 
we were performing our yearly ritu- 
al of cleaning out our desks. Slowly 
the mound of rubble grew higher 
as a motley assortment of this and 
that was brought out of hiding. 

“My ears!” yelled a small boy, 
triumphantly waving two _ flesh- 
colored objects in the air. He stuck 
them on the sides of his head 
and pranced about the room, the 
grotesque pieces of rubber bobbing 
at right angles. 

“My hard-boiled egg!” a_ girl 
shouted, and turning to a classmate 
added, “I told you chickens can’t 
hatch if they’re boiled!” 

A third child stared in horror at 
an elaborate handmade Christmas 
card he had intended to give his 
mother last December, and when 
he found twenty-six undelivered 
valentines a moment later, he had 
to be excused from the room. 

As the sorting continued, Jackie 
found the socks he’d taken off two 
months ago when he got his feet 
wet. Laurie found the expensive 
camel’s-hair brushes she’d borrowed 
from 3-A and which I’d vehement- 
ly declared she’d returned. And 
Martin found the “MOM” pin that 
we had planned to present to our 
room-mother at the PTA meeting 
last fall. 

When the desks were empty, we 
began on the room. Joe found the 
remains of our garden snake under 
the radiator; Pat found our Christ- 
mas wreath behind the encyclo- 
pedias; Linda found a tooth at the 
bottom of the aquarium; David 
found the music teacher’s garter 
between the floor boards. 

And I? I found a memo from the 
superintendent, dated November 
19, 1960, which said: 

“Please see me tomorrow about 
reimbursement for the money you 
have spent on supplies for your 
room. If I do not hear from you, I 
will assume that my secretary has 
already taken care of the matter.” 

— PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 
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N slightly more than a decade, 
educational activities financed 
by the United States have be- 
come world-wide to an extent that 
is without parallel in our history. 

Particularly during a_ period 
when increased enrollments within 
the U.S. are placing heavy demands 
on our limited educational re- 
sources—both human and material 
—it seems wise to assay what we 
have undertaken abroad. Only 
through such careful appraisal can 
we reach the level of informed pro- 
fessional opinion needed to guide 
our thinking as we weigh the con- 
sequences of thinning our educa- 
tional ranks further to serve the 
cause of education in underdevel- 
oped countries. 


A VARIETY of governmental and 
private agencies sponsor and sub- 
sidize our dynamic educational 
activity overseas, but the most no- 
table of these is the U.S. Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 
Many hundreds of topnotch educa- 
tors have been “exported” for pe- 
riods of from a few months to sev- 
eral years through ICA. 

“ICA operates in the tradition of 
the Marshall Plan and the Point 
Four Program, which were designed 
to confine, reduce, and finally erad- 
icate the chaos of the world we in- 
herited after World War II. At 
present, ICA serves as a U.S. agency 
to increase the economic strength 
of the free world, to demonstrate 
our democratic values in underde- 
veloped countries, and to encourage 
other nations to join in building a 
more humane and enduring inter- 
national community. 

ICA also serves to build greater 
strength and stability among such 
friendly nations in the internation- 
al community as Korea, Thailand, 
and Pakistan—all situated close to 
the ominous Bamboo Curtain 
which screens Red China’s borders. 

Among the many forms of help 


Dr. Shane is dean of the School of 
Education, Indiana University. During 
the present school year, he traveled 
some 35,000 miles on administrative 
visits to overseas educational contracts 
operated by Indiana University and 
financed by the U. S. Department of 
State through the International Co- 
operation Administration. 
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tendered to lands overseas through 
ICA—roads, dams, improved agri- 
culture, defense support, and so on 
—is educational aid. This aid takes 
varying forms; it includes, for ex- 
ample, programs to improve teach- 
er education. This work is directed 
by the ICA offices in Washington 
and carried out in foreign lands by 
United States Overseas Missions. 


Ix examining the question of 
whether American educators should 
welcome continued or increased 
participation in international edu- 
cation, it is desirable to examine 
some of the powerful forces that are 
generating changes in the non- 
Western world. Each, in greater or 
lesser degree, has a bearing on the 
extent to which we may decide to 
spread our limited educational re- 
sources to far corners of the earth. 

A growing spirit of nationalism, 
a strong new sense of national 


In one way or another, Afro-Asia will be e 
Our participation, by its impact or lack oft 




































identity, is one of the first facts of 
life to reckon with in our interna- 
tional relations. The Afro-Asian 
people are seeking a recognized 
place in the community of nations 
and a role which enhances their 
status and dignity. 

In the minds of many, this end 
is to be sought by any means, so 
we need to make every effort to en- 
sure that the means are democratic. 

The upsurge of nationalism and 
the desperate need for national self- 
realization to move forward in an 
atmosphere of responsible freedom 
is complicated by three challenging 
and grim facts about the Afro-Asian 
countries: their teeming popula- 
tion, crushing poverty, and lack of 
arable land. 

The false premises and absurd 
promises of international commu- 
nism capitalize on the understand- 
able desire of Afro-Asians for better 
ways of living. The nations that 
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succumb to the psychological and 
physical aggression emanating from 
Moscow and Peking are given no 
chance to retrace the steps that car- 
ried them away from freedom. 

We in the U.S., therefore, must 
confront the facts of life about 
these underdeveloped countries and 
act successfully to help them to 
move forward democratically to- 
ward their goal of a greater share 
in the world’s assets. 


‘hen new dynamism of Afro-Asia 
is another important element with 
relevance for U.S. international 
policies. Countries once thought of 
as quaint and steeped in languor 
are now pulsing with life. 

Under the impact of urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization, modern 
buildings are erupting from an- 
cient soil; economic changes are 
transforming old patterns of cul- 
ture; old ties and loyalties, old 
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the World 


HAROLD G. SHANE 


ideas and venerable social struc- 
tures are being shaken, remodeled, 
or forsaken. 

In short, Afro-Asia must be 
“counted in” as a newly significant 
and major force in international 
life because of its drive toward 
self-realization. This fact the West 
must grasp more quickly and fully 
than it has so far. 

Both nationalism and social dy- 
namism cry aloud for more rather 
than less U.S. participation in the 
slow but vital process of infusing 
democratic educational values in 
the instructional programs we spon- 
sor in foreign lands. Here the tide 
of the times gives us a great op- 
portunity; it is an Opportunity we 
must grasp. 


Tue demand for educational op- 
portunity is another great factor 
in the dynamic forces influencing 
non-Western peoples. Everywhere 





one sees the schoolhouse! It may 
be a humble thatched hut or a 
modern glass-walled edifice; the 
teacher may have an educational 
background below that of a U.S. 
high school sophomore or the 
equivalent of an M.A. from one of 
our major universities. 

But, whatever the circumstances, 
instructional programs are under 
way and far-reaching plans are 
afoot in distant places. In one way 
or another, Afro-Asia will be edu- 
cated. 

This circumstance suggests the 
significance of what is learned 
through this new mass education 
and the importance of the values 
that will motivate these learners 
during their lifetimes. 

Here it is of the utmost impor- 
tance for the U.S. to help develop 
educational programs directed at 
the needs of the people in the area 
or the country concerned. Only if 
we pay strict attention to what is 
appropriate in specific situations 
will our help be effective. 

We can export our convictions 
about the right of every individual 
to a free education that will help 
him develop to the limits of his in- 
dividual capacity, but we must not 
attempt to export and impose the 
curriculum and the methods by 
which we achieve these ideals in 
our schools. 

Our participation, by its impact 
or lack of impact, will help to de- 
termine whether billions of chil- 
dren and youth are led toward 
freedom or toward a regimentation 
more pernicious than any of which 
recorded history preserves remem- 
brance. 


Firosive Red propaganda is one 
more fact to be considered among 
those influencing human destiny. 
This propaganda takes forms as 
subtle as attacks on democracy 
which distort every move and mo- 
tive of the West, and as heavy- 
handed as spreading heroin among 
students. 

Education that stimulates the in- 
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quiring mind and sharpens human 
values is one of the antidotes of 
greatest promise in what are likely 
to be decades of struggle between 
repressive ideas older than the pyr- 
amids and the relatively new ideas 
of self-realization, self-government, 
and responsible international co- 
operation. 


Ir is the blindest of folly to rely 
on a first-aid kit to treat a skin 
cancer. By the same token it is ri- 
diculous to rely solely on first-aid 
measures such as roads, dams, and 
better sanitation to remedy some of 
the deep-seated problems of the un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

The peoples in many non-West- 
ern cultures need our help and sup- 
port for the improvement of their 
programs of mass education. The 
health needs of these countries, too, 
are not met completely and _per- 
manently by serums, pills, and vac- 
cines, but by the enlightened be- 
havior of educated populations. 

Likewise, ideological issues are 
not settled by indoctrination or by 
directives, and economic welfare is 
not improved merely by sustained 
handouts which sap the will to 
work and leave a residual resent- 
ment because they are reminders of 
one’s poverty. 

Issues are best settled by the edu- 
cated, and economic well-being is 
promoted more by the skills of iii 
well-trained than by cheap labor. 

If these conclusions are as rea- 
sonable as they seem, then for a 
long time to come the world must 
be considered a part of our campus. 
What better ways are there of help- 
ing emerging nations to telescope 
150 years of progress toward de- 
mocracy into fifteen or twenty years 
than through improved educational 
opportunities? What better long- 
range way exists for building eco- 
nomic potential and for decreasing 
social ills than creating the literacy 
that fosters the quest for salable 
skills and the social understandings 
that are reflected in sound values 
and wise action? 

Continuous and extended educa- 
tional help also is of importance to 
create opportunity for the restless 
and reflective youth of Afro-Asia 
whose ears are constantly exposed 
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to the unremitting propaganda of 
international communism. For 
years, uncounted numbers of these 
youth have been confined within a 
social pyramid with little room at 
its apex—a structure that required 
that if one be born a cobbler’s son 
he must live and die a cobbler. 

Now, alter centuries, these youth 
are growing restive, rejecting the 
limitations imposed by cultures 
where age, seniority, or caste gov- 
ern life and limit (or at best long 
postpone) opportunities for the 
keen and aggressive young mind. 
Changes which favor youth are in 
the offing; they may well be explo- 
sive changes if the aspirations of 
young are systematically repressed. 

Here again, education as a key 
to unlock opportunity and to en- 
hance stature has distinct promise 
as a means of increasing opportu- 
nity and decreasing the quiet des- 
peration of millions who might 
otherwise see nothing before them 
other than the back-bending toil of 
their ancestors. 


Over best efforts on behalt of 
Africa and the East will be no bet- 
ter than the bitter bread of charity 
if mere self-interest and a desire 
to contain communist expansion 
are construed to be our sole mo- 
tives. 

The late Wendell L. 
sensed this when he wrote: 


Willkie 


There are no distant points in the 
world any more. Our thinking in the 
future must be world wide. 

The world is awakening at last to the 
knowledge that the rule of the people 
by other people is not freedom. 

Freedom is an indivisible word. We 
must be prepared to extend it to every- 
one, whether they are rich or poor, 
whether they agree with us or not, no 
matter what their race or color 

. We must have faith that the wel- 
fare of one is the welfare of all. ... 


These words reflect the spirit of 
personal and moral responsibility 
which should motivate us to pay 
the price we must pay to make the 
world our campus during the years 
immediately ahead. The measure 
of our success—if we succeed—will 
be the humane world-wide associa- 
tion of educated men of good will 
which our children inherit. + + 























American 


School 


Overseas 


RUTH DUNBAR 


N a far Eastern outpost of Ameri- 
can education, problem in- 
volving the school recreation 

program required parental help. A 
committee was appointed, com- 
posed deliberately of an Israeli, an 
Arab, an Italian, and an American 
mother, for this was an “interna- 
tional’’ school and students came 
from many countries. 

At the committee’s first meeting, 
suspicion filled the room. The ice 
was thick enough to cut. But after 
some discussion, the question was 
amicably resolved and when hus- 
bands came to pick up their wives, 
they found them playing a friendly 
hand of br idge. The husbands were 
induced to stay for sandwiches and | 
tea, as national hostilities melted 
before the mutual concern of par- 
ents for children. 

In another country, a strongly 
anti-American ambassador _ reluc- 
tantly sent his seven children to an 
American school because it was all | 
that was available. During the next 
three years, the ambassador and 
his wife had a complete change of 
heart. They became _ boosters of 
American educ ation and staunch 
friends of the West. 





Dr. Dunbar is education editor, Chicago 
Sun-Times. A former professor, she has 
taught at three universities in this coun- 
try and at the Inter-American Univer- 
sity in Puerto Rico. 
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U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


An elementary dependent school in the capital city of Naha on Okinawa. 


Those incidents—reported _ by 
John Julian Brooks, president of 
the International Schools Founda- 
tion, who made a firsthand study 
of American schools in more than 
twenty countries—suggest the po- 
tential of America’s vast overseas 
educational effort. The potential 
for developing international under- 
standing and good will among na- 
tions is enormous, though it has 
scarcely begun to be realized. 

America has been exporting edu- 
cation for more than a century and 
for a variety of reasons—to win 
converts to Christianity, to meet the 
needs of servicemen’s families or 
an American community abroad, 
to oil the wheels of international 
trade, or sometimes just to aid 
humanity—out of a conviction that 
education is the key to progress. 

Classification of American over- 
seas schools is at best imperfect. 
But roughly, there are four main 
categories: church-afhiliated schools, 
company schools, military depend- 
ent schools, and _ international 
schools. There are some private 
schools and some parent-sponsored 
schools that do not fit into the four 
categories, but they are a relatively 
unimportant part of the total pic- 
ture. 
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Church Schools 


Missionaries were the pioneers 
in carrying American education 
around the world. For more than 
a century, churches have been 
founding and conducting schools 
on every continent, persisting in 
the face of war, political upheaval, 
and famine. 

By far the largest number of 
overseas American schools today are 
church related. A recent estimate 
is that churches sponsor some 
53,000 overseas elementary schools, 
1200 high schools or middle schools, 
900 kindergartens, 700 special 
schools, 260 teacher-education  in- 
stitutions, and more than 100 col- 
leges. 

In many parts of Africa, the first 
and until recently the only avail- 
able schools were run by mission- 
aries, sometimes in mud huts and 
with a tom-tom in place of a school 
bell. 

In underdeveloped countries try- 
ing to jump a gap of centuries over- 
night, the hunger for schooling 
provided by the missions is enor- 
mous. In Southern Rhodesia, more 
than a thousand young people 
apply each year for admission to the 
only high school in one area, es- 







tablished in 1956 by the American 
Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. Only forty can be 
accepted. 

Missionaries can claim a long 
list of educational firsts, including 
the first institution of higher learn- 
ing for women in the Moslem 
World—American College for Girls, 
Istanbul, Turkey, a sister school to 
Robert College. For years, Turkish 
parents would not permit their 
daughters to attend. Even today. 
gatekeepers, chaperones, and _ pa- 
rental permission for almost every- 
thing (including which young 
men’s phone calls a girl may accept) 
are a part of college life. 

Besides teaching the fundamen- 
tals of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, plus religious and moral 
training, schools try to 
prepare students for useful local 
work. Programs for boys tend to 
emphasize industrial and agricul- 
tural training, while domestic arts 
and handicrafts are common in 
schools for girls. 

Many of the world’s great uni- 
versities were founded by churches. 
Robert College in Istanbul and 
American University of Beirut, 
both started by missionaries in 
Civil War days, have had enormous 
influence in the Near East. Inter- 
national Christian University in 
Tokyo, established in 1949 through 
the joint effort of Japanese and 
American Christians, has enjoyed 
rapid success in a nation where 
colleges are ranked in a rigid hier- 
archy of prestige (with Tokyo Uni- 
versity at the peak). 


mission 


Company Schools 


Some 25,000 Americans work 
abroad in private industry, of 
whom 43° are in Latin America 
and 21° in the Middle East and 
North Africa. By far the biggest 
overseas operators are the oil com- 
panies, accounting for about 44% 
of American workers abroad. 

An American corporation operat- 
ing overseas usually enters the 
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school business reluctantly. Run- 
ning a school is expensive (one 
company reports that it spends 
$27,000 to recruit and maintain 
one teacher for one year in its 
overseas school). Moreover, most 
companies lack the know-how to 
run a school. They much prefer to 
leave it to someone else. 

However, recruitment officers rec- 
ognize that an adequate school does 
a lot to make an overseas position 
attractive to a man with a family. 
Some countries, Peru for example, 
require foreign corporations to pro- 
vide schools for children of native 
workers. In such countries, corpo- 
rations may conduct “double” 
schools, with one section offering 
a traditional American program 
and the other following the local 
curriculum. 

Most company schools are small 
and limited to elementary grades. 
When children reach high school 
age, corporations usually supply an 
educational allowance to send them 
home to boarding schools. 


Dependent Schools 


Before World War II, U.S. serv- 
icemen overseas had to make their 
own arrangements for the educa- 
tion of their children. Starting in 
1946, the U.S. military services es- 
tablished “dependent” schools for 
the children of servicemen. Today, 
they operate 250 schools in about 
twenty countries, serving approxi- 
mately 185,000 American young- 
sters. Congress appropriates funds 
annually to support the schools. 

Most dependent schools offer a 
limited curriculum, stressing things 
that are basic in educational pro- 
grams throughout the United 
States. Some add instruction in the 
local language, and in Japan, na- 
tive teachers give instruction in 
dancing, art, and folklore. [See 
“An American in Munich,” Feb- 
ruary 1960 JouRNAL.] 


International Schools 


When an American mother goes 
abroad to live in an area where 
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there is no school that she consid- 
ers adequate, she is likely to take 
matters into her own hands. 

She isn’t inclined to sit back and 
wait for the government to do 
something. Nor does she settle for 
sending her small children home to 
a boarding school, as the British 
do. Instead, she rallies other parents 
of the foreign community and or- 
ganizes a school, perhaps in her 
own living room. She and_ her 
neighbors do the teaching. To bol- 
ster their confidence, they probably 
rely on the Calvert system. 

If the school follows a typical 
pattern, it soon takes in children 
from the overseas missions of other 
nations and some local children, 
becoming an international school. 

Occasionally, a school is founded 
by an international group and is 
international from the beginning. 
An outstanding example of this is 
the International School of Geneva, 
founded in 1924 by the first inter- 
national civil servants of the League 
of Nations. Today, it has some 1200 
students from fifty-six nations, in- 
cluding 525 Americans. Instruction 
is given in both English and 
French. 

Most of the international schools, 
whether originally American in 
sponsorship or not, have been éstab- 
lished since World War II, paral- 
leling America’s rapid growth in 
international activities and world 
leadership. They serve mainly chil- 
dren whose fathers are in diplo- 
matic service, foreign aid pro- 
grams, other U.S. government 
missions, or international trade. 

Such schools have expanded 
rapidly. In Vietnam, a school that 
started with seven children meeting 
on a veranda had 170 children at- 
tending classes in Quonset huts 
five years later. In 1953, five chil- 
dren studied in a living room in 
Pakistan under parental guidance. 
Today, 430 children from twenty 
nations attend the school. 

The international character of 
many of these schools is apparent 
in their enrollments and teaching 
staffs. For instance, the American 
School of Tangier has some 200 
pupils from seventeen nations, in- 
cluding sixty-five Moroccans. Al- 
though most of its teachers are 





American, some are British, French, 
and Spanish. The principal is an 
American. 

Multinational student bodies can 
create serious educational prob- 
lems. To adjust to school, some 
students must jump a gap of sever- 
al centuries of progress. A British 
observer noted how the informality 
of the American-style teaching 
helped: 

“Instead of school being divided 
into set subjects with ten-minute 
recess periods, the curriculum is 
much looser,” he wrote in the ‘‘Edu- 
cational Supplement” of the Lon- 
don Times: “One subject will lead 
to another with pupils moving 
about during the course. Much 
stress is laid on creative expression 
and social science. The pupils are 
encouraged to talk and_ express 
themselves in English, to tell about 
their lives and discuss together the 
subject. This blends the different 
nationalities together and makes 
them lose their shyness.” 

The International Schools Foun- 
dation of Washington, D. C., which 
just finished a survey, found about 
100 such schools in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, serving an estimated 
20,000 to 30,000 children. 

An additional fifty-two schools in 
Latin America have qualified as 
bi-national schools under State De- 
partment criteria. This number 
does not include some 300 schools 
in the church-sponsored or com- 
pany-school categories which are 
engaged to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in international education in 
Latin America. 


Problems of Overseas Schools 


Most overseas schools struggle 
with problems that dwarf the well- 
publicized domestic school crises. 
With the exception of the depend- 
ent schools, they often lead a hand- 
to-mouth existence, relying on low 
priced tuition, donations, and such 
fund-raising events as bazaars and 
carnivals to pay their bills. 

Buildings, especially for the first 
years, are usually improvised. On 
the north coast of Africa there is 
a school known as the “dog house,” 
because it uses an old barracks that 
formerly housed British soldiers 
who trained fighting dogs. 
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In a neighboring country, Ameri- 
can children learn their ABC’s in 
a luxurious palace that once was 
the home of an Arabian princess. 
In another African settlement, chil- 
dren answer roll call in a dairy 
barn. 

In Latin America, schools have 
been housed in a remodeled distil- 
lery, a bowling alley, a dance hall, 
and the stock room of a petroleum 
company. Dozens of schools meet 
in private homes. Obviously, such 
schools lack adequate laboratories, 
libraries, and proper classrooms. 

Staffing is probably the greatest 
problem for most of the schools. 
For example, the American Board, 
representing the Congregational 
Christian Churches, needs teachers 
and school administrators this com- 
ing year for positions at all levels 
in its overseas work. 

International schools eagerly seek 
the services of American teachers 
spending a sabbatical year abroad. 
But usually they must rely heavily 
on mothers in the community. Deli- 
cate problems sometimes develop 
because mothers are teaching not 
only their own children but those 
of their neighbors in the close-knit 
American community. 

Low salaries and difficult teach- 
ing conditions make it hard for 
schools to lick the problem of staff- 
ing. Teachers, like the students, are 
usually transients, who spend a few 
years in an overseas assignment, 
then move on. 

Because teaching staffs are inex- 
perienced and because most over- 
seas schools run for Americans con- 
centrate on preparing students for 
college entrance exams, the curric- 
ulum is usually restricted. Over- 
seas schools typically neglect many 
of the opportunities all around 
them which could almost certainly 
give their students a richer ex peri- 
ence than they would ever get at 
home. 

The International Schools Foun- 
dation found that schools frequent- 
ly introduced their students to the 
national language or to native art, 
music, dancing, and cooking. But 
they rarely went any further than 
that. 

Outdated textbooks and courses 
of study outlined in some Ameri- 
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can state are often partly responsi- 
ble for the limited approach. In 
one school, the foundation re- 
ported, children were studying 
geography from a textbook that 
did not even contain the new name 
of the country in which they were 
living. In another, they were study- 
ing the glacial phenomena of 
Michigan, where their course of 
study originated, but were learning 
nothing about the coral reef, the 
volcanic soil, and the rain forest 
outside their schoolroom. 

A world history text used in 
the American School in Karachi 
all but ignores Pakistan. Its account 
of Mohammed would be so offen- 
sive to local residents that the 
school has painted out the pages. 

Besides such problems, overseas 
schools face other complications 
imposed by foreign governments. 
Often foreigners are denied _per- 
mission to purchase land for a 
school. In one country, the only 
way a school could be established 
was to locate it on the grounds of 
the American embassy. In many 
countries which are determined to 
keep education within government 
control, native children are not per- 
mitted to attend a foreign school. 
In some they require special per- 
mission from the government—and 
permission is rarely granted. Even 
names can cause trouble. In more 
than one country, a foreign school 
could function only if it wasn’t 
called a school. 

Although the problems of over- 
seas American schools are great, so 
are the possibilities. The overseas 
school can build a bridge of friend- 
ship and understanding between 
America and other nations. Many 
schools are already doing this. But 
much more can be done. 

The overseas school can also be 
a bridge between today and tomor- 
row. In the future, men and wom- 
en with an international under- 
standing and outlook will be 
needed even more than today. The 
overseas school has a unique oppor- 
tunity to develop citizens of the 
world. Through its curriculum and 
its atmosphere, it can develop in 
its students tolerance, knowledge, 
and insight that do not stop at 


geographical boundaries. + + 





NEA Materials on 


International Education 


Orper from NEA Publications Sales 
or an NEA department, as indicated, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Prices quoted, unless otherwise 
specified, are for single copies and sub- 
ject to discount on quantity lots of the 
same item and issue. 

All of Us, the People of the World. 
Filmstrip. 73 frames. b&w. 14 min. 
Contrasts Eastern and Western man, 
emphasizing the unity and diversity of 
mankind. 1959. $2.25 for filmstrip; 
$4.75 with taped narration. Produced 
by NEA. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Citizenship and a Free Society: Edu- 
cation for the Future. 1960 Yearbook 


of the Natl. Council for the Social 
Studies. Ch. XII, “World Affairs in 
the Balance: Some Observations on 


the Cultural Crisis of Our Time” and 
Ch. XIII, “Educating Citizens for 
World Responsibilities, 1960-1980.” 
Paper-bound, $4 per copy; cloth, $5. 
Order from NCSS. 

International Business Education. 
Forum Reprint Series No. 2. Features 
business education in European coun- 
tries. Jan. 1959. 42p. $1. Stock No. 
8-200. Order from United Business 
Education Assn. 

Improvement of Rural Life: The 
Role of the Community School 
Throughout the World. Designed to 
acquaint rural educators with some 
rural community school practices in 
various countries. 1960. 100p. $1.50. 
Stock No. 45-122. Dept. of Rural Edu- 
cation. Order from Pub. Sales. 

International Council on Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
of WCOTP. Report of 1960 ICHPER 
Congress; includes resolutions and pro- 
gram to meet needs indicated by the 
WCOTP study on child health and 
the school. 1960. 52p. $1. ($1.75 with 
1959 report.) Stock No. 24-100.03. Or- 
der from American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Other Lands, Other Peoples by Eliz- 
abeth M. Thompson. Facts about 86 
countries and political entities through- 
out the world. 1960. 192p. $1. Stock 
No. 38-122. Produced by Committee 
on Internatl. Relations. Order from 
Pub. Sales. 


Audio-Visual Aids for International 
Understanding. Revised list of films, 
filmstrips, slides, and records, including 
directory of possible sources of audio- 
visual materials in different countries. 
1961. $2.50. Order from World Con- 


federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, 1227 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. + # 
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P|] \HE overriding questions of free- 
dom, of social justice, of ethi- 
cal responsibility, of individual 

worth and dignity, and of the ad- 
vancement of knowledge which are 
so important in education are also 
deeply involved in international 
affairs today. The forces of educa- 
tion and the requisites of foreign 
policy inevitably intermesh. It can 
be said, therefore, that education 
is an element in contemporary in- 
ternational relations; and interna- 
tional relations is an element in 
contemporary education. 

This educational philosophy has 
been an integral part of the NEA 
program for many years. Almost 
from its inception, the Association 
has given evidence of its interna- 
tional outlook. 

Then, in 1920, it began to co- 
ordinate and stimulate interna- 
tional activities through a new 
unit, the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 


Tz efforts of the Committee 
on International Relations to im- 
prove instruction and instructional 
materials in the international area 
are reflected in such publications 
as Other Lands, Other Peoples. 
This loose-leaf volume _ contains 
concise information on such sub- 
jects as location and size, geo- 
graphical features, economic life, 
government, religion, language, 
and education. of the people in 
eighty-six countries and _ political 
entities in all parts of the world. 

Prepared initially as handy refer- 
ence for community volunteers who 
work with international visitors at 
reception and orientation centers, 
it has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by educators at all levels. An 
enlarged and revised edition now 
being prepared by CIR will include 
information about the emerging 
nations in Africa and about certain 
other areas not included in the 
earlier edition. 

Other publications provide use- 
ful information on a variety of 


Keppel, chairman of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, 
is dean, School of Education, Harvard 
University; Dr. Smith is secretary, NEA 
headquarters, the NEA Committee on 
International Relations. 
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also been prepared to meet specific 
needs. 

The Committee on Internation- 
al Relations (CIR) takes an active 
part in developing, promoting, and 
distributing materials for use by 
teachers in connection with UN 
Day, Pan American Day, Refugee 
Year, and other events of inter- 
national significance. This year, 
CIR is working closely with the 
United States Committee for the 
United Nations to develop a kit 
of publications and a film for UN 
Day, 1961, centered on the Food 
and Agriculture Organization’s 
“Freedom from Hunger” campaign. 

CIR also provides a clearing- 
house service for teachers and stu- 
dents on subjects in the field of 
international relations. The an- 
swers to some inquiries are handled 
by sending copies of prepared ma- 
terials; hundreds of inquiries, how- 
ever, require careful research and 
individual letters. 

CIR has developed and main- 
tains a restricted mailing list of 
approximately 250 U.S. educational 
leaders interested in international 
affairs to whom it sends special 
materials and suggested projects. 
Through these leaders, the mate- 
rials can be channeled to a substan- 
tial part of the NEA membership. 


Turoucnout the year, NEA and 
its units provide hospitality and 
service to hundreds of overseas edu- 
cators from nearly every quarter of 
the globe who visit the NEA Head- 
quarters building. CIR plans tours 
of U.S. public schools and colleges 
for many of its overseas visitors. 
During the past year, 552 visitors 
from seventy-five countries came to 
the CIR office for discussions of 
U.S. education and assistance in ar- 
ranging their programs. These vis- 
itors ranged from classroom teach- 
ers to powerful political leaders. 


An increasingly important func- 
tion of NEA, working through 
CIR, is its liaison role with oth- 
er organizations, individuals, and 
agencies that are active in the 
international relations field. 

An excellent example of NEA’s 
activity in this field was its co- 
sponsorship with the International 
Cooperation Administration of a 
seminar for forty-one of the ICA’s 
chief education advisers to under- 
developed countries held at NEA 
headquarters from November 7 to 
18, 1960. The conference was de- 
signed to bring the ICA education 
advisers, many of whom had been 
out of the U.S. for years, up to 
date on various developments in 
the field of American education. 


In 1958, the NEA appointed a 
UN observer. As the NEA’s liaison 
officer with the UN, its specialized 
agencies, and governmental and 
nongovernmental groups dealing 
with international relations, he 
transmits information to these 
groups and keeps NEA informed 
on UN activities pertaining to 
education. 

In addition to these responsibili- 
ties, the UN observer undertakes 
numerous projects of interest to 
members. For example, he is cur- 
rently working on plans for NEA 
delegates to participate in a special 
“Day at the UN” in New York 
City on Saturday, July 1, 1961, 
following the NEA Convention at 
Atlantic City. [See page 40.] Week- 
end flights by groups of teachers to 
the UN from surrounding commu- 
nities are also being planned. 

Another CIR responsibility is co- 
ordinating and directing the NEA’s 
activities and relationships with the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP). [See page 24.] As the 
secretariat to the NEA delegation 
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to the annual conference of the 
WCOTP, CIR is responsible for 
handling the correspondence for 
some fifty delegates and ten rep- 
resentatives. 

CIR has also been responsible 
for the operation of the several 
NEA Overseas Teacher Funds. 
These funds provided by the teach- 
ers of the United States have been 
used for such purposes as working 
for an educational representative 
at the peace table at the conclusion 
of World War II; seeking the estab- 


lishment of an international of- 
fice of education; financing an 
exchange program that brought 


teachers to the United States from 
the Philippines, Greece, Germany, 
and other countries; and providing 
5000 bolts of woolen cloth to pro- 
vide garments for teachers in South 
Korea following the Korean war. 

Furthermore, the teachers of 
Chile, after a series of earthquakes, 
were given a substantial amount of 
money by NEA to assist them in 
their recovery; and funds were pro- 
vided to the teachers of Pakistan 
following the tidal waves and ty- 
phoons that damaged their coastal 
areas. 


A drive was also undertaken to 
aid the teachers in the _ flooded 
areas of the Philippines. Corre- 
spondence is now being carried on 
with a view to possible assistance 
for the refugee teachers of Cuba, 
many of whom are now living in 
Florida under conditions of hard- 
ship. 


Peemars no part of CIR’s work 
is more important to the long-range 
accomplishment of NEA’s educa- 
tional objectives in the internation- 
al relations field than its work with 
the local and state education as- 
sociations and with the NEA de- 
partments. 

At the present time, CIR, with 
the co-operation of many other 
NEA units, provides dozens of com- 
munities with speakers and mate- 
rials on subjects in the internation- 
al relations field. Members of the 
CIR staff participate in many re- 
gional, state, and local conferences 
as well as in those of the NEA de- 
partments. 

An encouraging trend is the in- 
crease in the number of NEA de- 
partments with their own inter- 
national relations committees. At 
present sixteen of the thirty-three 
departments maintain committees 
on international relations, although 
not necessarily under that name. 
Each year, CIR invites representa- 
tives from the departmental com- 
mittees to join in a discussion of 
common objectives and an_ ex- 
change of information. 

Some NEA departments are un- 


To Teach Is Ministry 


He speaks to me in every way he 
can: 

With shoulders and fists tight- 
clenched, 

His little body taut, as poised for 
flight 

From threats invisible or real, 

His face a tiny pool across which flit 

Stray wisps of thought that come and 
go 

Like dragonflies in sun. 


His every movement cries to me for 
help, 

Telling me clearly as could any words 

How desperately he wants to know 

Not only his own world 
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But other worlds as well, 

The vastness of the realms of space 

Which have become our shrinking 
universe. 


Oh struggling soul, in face of all the 
whys you pose, 

I falter at my poverty of truths. 

My store of answers is but small, 

And who shall find the answers to 
them all? 


I pause and pray for strength to guide 
you on the way 
To find your universe, the truths you 
must obey. 
—BRADLEY SLAYTON SIBLEY 


dertaking extensive international 
programs. In conjunction with 
Unesco, the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, for instance, has 
set up two projects extending over 
a period of ten years for studying 
and developing programs in the 
fields of Latin American relations 
and East-West understanding. 

Exchange of many publications 
between the Winona State College 
at Winona, Minnesota, and Oslo 
Laererskole, Oslo, Norway, is typi- 
cal of the activities being carried 
out under the sponsorship of an- 
other NEA department, the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

AACTE also sponsored a con- 
ference in October 1960 based on 
the theme, “Educating Teachers 
for International Understanding 
Through the United Nations.” One 
hundred and forty persons attended 
the conference, which was held at 
the World Affairs Center in New 
York City. 

NEA’s National Council for the 
Social Studies, working with the 
Glens Falls, New York, public 
school system, undertook to im- 
prove the teaching of world affairs 
throughout the system. Begun in 
September 1957, an intensive pro- 
gram was carried out through June 
1960. 

The objective of the program 
was to help each pupil develop an 
increasing understanding of other 
peoples, a growing appreciation of 
the various cultures, and a sense 
of responsibility for his personal 
role and the role of his country in 
a world of nations. 

In January 1961, the National 
Science Teachers Association, an- 
other NEA department, _partici- 
pated in overseas meetings at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and at London. 

As another part of its interna- 
tional program, NSTA is planning 
a second international science study 
tour from July 6 through August 
17, 1961. As in the summer of 1960, 
a group of thirty-two persons will 
represent NSTA and the profes- 
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sion in conferences, visits, and oth- 


er science education activities in 
England, Holland, West Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and France. 

During February and March 1961, 
the American Association of School 
\dministrators, working with the 
CIR, sent a panel of four visiting 
educators to talk at AASA’s three 
regional conventions and to visit 
with the faculties and students at 
eleven educational institutions. The 
group conducted a panel discus- 
sion on education in their respec- 
tive countries. 

The Division of Travel Service 
is another NEA unit that works to 
increase the flow of international 
information and experience into 
American schools. In 1960, 1610 
teachers traveled through sixty- 
three countries as a result of pro- 
grams arranged by the Travel Di- 
vision. Approximately fifty of these 
teachers circled the globe. 

This year, the Travel Division is 
developing cultural exchange cen- 
ters in Denmark and Germany, 
where U.S. teachers will meet with 
local educators to study political, 
economic, and educational devel- 
opments, as well as the literature 
and music of the regions. 


An interesting reflection of the 
interest of NEA and its depart- 
ments in international affairs is the 
amount of material in their pe- 
riodicals devoted to the subject. 
During 1960, of the twenty-eight 
periodicals published by NEA and 
its divisions and affiliated organiza- 
tions, twenty-two carried articles on 
international affairs. Ninety-nine 
articles were published, amounting 
to 294 pages of material. 

In addition, state education as- 
sociations in thirty-five of the fifty 
states published ninety-four articles 
about international affairs in their 
journals. 

Many other examples could be 
given of the work of NEA and its 
affiliates in promoting internation- 
al understanding. Although much 
more can and will be done, NEA 
can feel that it has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to those ‘“de- 
fenses of peace” in the minds of 
men so essential to the future of 
the world. + + 
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World-Wide Co-opejot 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


N organization founded fifteen 
Ayers ago in Endicott, New 
York, has become a major 
force in elevating the standards of 
education and the status of educa- 
tors throughout the world. The 
National Education Association in 
1946, using its special War and 
Peace Fund, invited teachers or- 
ganizations from all parts of the 
world to attend the organizing 
meeting. There were fifteen na- 
tional members at the first meeting; 
there are 111 national members 
today. 

Somewhat reorganized in 1952 
and known now as wcorTp, the or- 
ganization has the formidable title 
of World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession. 
Its over-all purpose is to gather 
professionals in education into a 
strong world-wide organization 
and thus enable teachers to exert 
an influence corresponding to the 
importance of their function in 
society. 

In addition to its 111 nation- 
al member associations, including 
NEA, WcoTP is composed of fifty- 
nine associate members, including 
state, regional, and local associa- 
tions in sixty-eight countries; two 
constituent federations [the Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers 
Associations (IFTA) and the Inter- 
national Federation of Secondary 
Teachers (FIPESO) ]; and three in- 
ternational members [the Interna- 
tional Council on Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; the In- 
ternational Council on Education 
for Teaching; and the _ Interna- 
tional Reading Association]. 


Weorr’s governing body is the 
Assembly of Delegates. This body 
meets annually. It is composed of 


Dr. Carr is executive secretary of the 
National Education Association and 
secretary general of the World Confed- 
eration of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession. 


representatives of all the member 
associations, the number of such 
delegates being roughly propor- 
tional to the size of the member 
organization. The deliberations of 
the assembly are devoted to con- 
sideration of an annual theme and 
management of the business of the 
confederation. 

Themes which have been studied 
in recent years include: 


Parent-Teacher Co-operation 

Education for Teaching 

The Status of the Teaching Pro- 
fession 

The Teacher and the Well-Being 
of Society 

Shortage of Teachers—Causes and 
Remedies 

Public Support for Education 

Teaching Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values 

Child Health and the School. 


The theme for the 1961 assembly 
in New Delhi, India, will be “Edu- 
cation for Responsibility.” 

The detailed business of the 
confederation is governed by an 
executive committee whose mem- 
bers are elected by the assembly 
to represent each of the major geo- 
graphic regions of the world. The 
executive committee at this time 
includes members from Canada, 
England, France, Ghana, India, 
Malaya, Philippines, Switzerland, 
and the United States. 

wcotp offices are located in 
Accra, London, New Delhi, Paris, 
Tokyo, and Washington. 

To implement its program with- 
in particular regions and to in- 
crease co-operation among teachers 
associations in these regions, WCOTP 
promotes a program of regional 
activities. 

This year, for example, wcoTP 
held leadership training seminars 
for Asia and Africa in the Philip- 
pines and in Sierra Leone. The 
Asian seminar had fifty partici- 
nants from ‘seventeen countries; 
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the African seminar, thirty-six 
participants from eighteen coun- 
tries. Other regional conferences 
have been held in the past three 
| years in Ceylon, Malaya, Uganda, 
Nigeria, and Costa Rica. 
wcoTp also maintains permanent 
| committees for Asia, Africa, and 
the Americas. In addition, it has 
i established the wcotrre Commission 
on Educational Policy for Africa 
and the wcotr Regional Council 
for the Study of Educational Policy 
in Asia. Both commissions are 
made up of members who have 
had wide experience with educa- 
tional problems and situations in 
the regions and who reflect the 
diversity of the interests concerned. 
A major program development 
to be promoted out of the Accra 
office is a survey of the status of 
the teaching profession in Africa, 
which will be carried out in 1961- 
62 by S. H. M. Jones of Gambia. 
A preliminary survey was made in 
January 1961 in a_ half-dozen 
African countries by George W. 
Jones, executive secretary of the 
| Alabama 
; 


tion. 


State Teachers Associa- 


To further its constitutional aims 
of fostering understanding and 
promoting closer relationships be- 
tween teachers, WCOTP promotes an 





ejon Among Teachers 


extensive multilingual information 
program. 

Panorama—Teaching Through- 
out the World is a quarterly maga- 
zine published currently in English, 
French, Spanish, and Japanese. 
Echo is a monthly news bulletin 
published in English, French, Span- 
ish, and Japanese. One or both 
of these publications will, it is 
planned, be published also in Ko- 
rean, Chinese, Malay, Burmese, and 
Arabic. The over-all work of wcoTp 
is outlined in an Information Leaf- 
let published in 1960 in English, 
French, Spanish, and German. 

Another of the constitutional 
aims of wcotTp is to improve teach- 
ing methods, and a number of 
publications have been issued as 
a service to the teacher in the 
classroom. 

A Reading Guide to Asia for 
Teachers, published in 1959, is a 
highly selected listing of books 
dealing with the history and cul- 
tures of lands and peoples in the 
geographical arc from Japan to 
Pakistan. Your Friends in Japan 
is the first of a series of booklets 
to be published by wcorp in order 
that children in one country may 
know how children in other coun- 
tries live. 

A revised edition of Audio- 
Visual Aids for International Un- 


Representatives of WCOTP member associations 
meet each year for the Assembly of Delegates. 
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derstanding, published early in 
1961, contains information regard- 
ing films, filmstrips, slides, and 
records in thirty-six countries, all 
recommended by national teachers 
associations in the countries con- 
cerned. It includes also a directory 
listing of sources of audio-visual 
aids in sixty countries. (A price 
list of these and other publications 
is available on request from 
wcoTP, 1227 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.) 

WCOTP maintains currently five 
committees to advise on and assist 
in the implementation of wcoTp 
activities in adult education, educa- 
tion for handicapped children, 
educational journalism, rural edu- 
cation, and technical and _ voca- 
tional education. Studies in these 
fields have been carried on either 
by the specialized committees or 
by the international members. 
Several reports, some of them pre- 
liminary, have been published. 

Research in fields of common 
interest to teacher associations is 
also carried on by wcorp. Current 
surveys have been made on salary 
negotiations machinery for teach- 
ers, merit rating in relation to 
teachers, and pay and leave con- 
ditions for teachers. 


Weorr has consultative status 
with the Economic and _ Social 
Council of the United Nations, 
with the UN Children’s Fund, with 
the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and with uNEsco. The 
principal function of the Paris of- 
fice of WCOTP is to co-operate with 
UNESCO, the UN agency with which 
the work of wcotTp is most closely 
allied. The confederation  co- 
operates also with the World 
Health Organization and_ with 
other uN bodies whenever their 
work relates to education. 

By its membership and _partici- 
pation in wcotTp, the National Edu- 
cation Association increases its ef- 
fectiveness as a constructive force in 
the development of education and 
professional co-operation. * & 








International Education 


What Teachers Should Know 


About the Peace Corps 


The U.S. Peace Corps is now under way, operating 
by executive order of President Kennedy. As the pro- 
gram has proceeded, it has become increasingly clear 
that American teachers will have a part to play. To 
find out about that role, the JourNAaL asked Peace 
Corps officials a number of questions. These questions, 
and the answers, follow. 


Question by the Journal staff—Exactly what is the 
Peace Corps? 

Answer by Peace Corps officials—It is an indepen- 
dent agency within the Department of State, now oper- 
ating on a pilot basis. The Corps will be made up of 
volunteers—about 500 to 1000 of them this first year— 
who will serve mostly overseas to carry out projects 
yet to be determined. 

Q.—What will the Peace Corps do? 

A.—It will make available a pool of trained man 
power to help other countries meet their urgent needs. 
The Corps’ emphasis will be on doing and on helping 
others do for themselves. 

Q.—Who will serve as Peace Corps volunteers? 

A.—U.S. citizens over eighteen years of age. A large 
percentage (perhaps more than 60%) of the volunteers 
will be college graduates. Most volunteers will be 
between twenty-one and forty-five years old. 

O.—What kinds of work will the volunteers do? 

A.—They will function as teachers, community de- 
velopment workers, librarians, laboratory technicians, 
and so forth. There is a greater need for teachers than 
for any other group. 

Q.—When will the Corps begin its overseas projects? 

A.—If all goes well, the first volunteers will be work- 
ing overseas in August or September 1961. 

OQ.—What types of teachers are needed? 

A.—The biggest demand will probably be for ele- 
mentary teachers, particularly for those who can 
teach English as a foreign language. Requests have 
also come from foreign governments for~ teachers of 
mathematics and science at the secondary level, and 
for junior and senior high vocational arts teachers. 

Q.—Is the Corps interested in teachers who have 
overseas teaching experience or who know foreign 
languages? 

A.—Such teachers would be of great value. 

Q.—How may interested teachers get more infor- 
mation about the Corps? 


A.—The best source of information is the Peace 
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Corps Fact Book. Copies are available free from the 
Peace Corps, Washington 25, D.C. 

Q.—How may teachers apply for Peace Corps duty? 

A.—By filling out a Peace Corps Volunteer Question. 
naire and sending it to the Corps. These question. 
naires are available from U.S. post offices, on the 
campuses of colleges enrolling over 5000 students, from 
county agricultural agents, and from the Washington 
Corps headquarters. [Student NEA groups throughout 
the country are also distributing questionnaires.] Send- 
ing in a questionnaire does not in any way obligate 
a person to serve with the Corps. 

Q.—What are the standards for selection? 

A.—Corps standards are high. Candidates will be 
screened for technical competence, maturity, physical 
condition, and motivation. 

Q.—How much will volunteers be paid? 

A.—Volunteers will receive no regular salary _pay- 
ment, but will get allowances to cover the cost of 
clothing, housing, food, and incidentals so that they 
may live approximately at the level of their counter- 
parts in the host country. Transportation to and from 
the host country will be provided, of course. In ad- 
dition, an allowance of $75 a month will accumulate 
back in the United States for the volunteer. This al- 
lowance may be paid to someone in the U.S. if the 
money is necessary for purposes such as helping sup- 
port or educate a member of the volunteer’s family. 

Q.—For how long will volunteers be asked to serve? 

A.—Assignments will last two years in general—about 
six months training and orientation and eighteen 
months at work. 


Q.—What kind of training is planned for volun- 
teers? 

A.—Training will include study of the host nation’s 
language; study of the history, customs, traditions, 
and economy of the country; refresher courses in the 
volunteer’s field of special skill; physical conditioning; 
instruction in sound health and medical practices; 
refresher courses in American government, history, 
and traditions. 

Q.—What can teachers tell their students about the 
Corps? 

A,—Since most volunteers will be college graduates 
or persons with skills, students should be encouraged 
to complete their college work or to learn a trade be- 
fore applying for the Corps. 

Q.—How are American colleges and universities 
working with the Peace Corps? 

A.—In addition to helping with distribution of 
questionnaires, colleges are proposing projects for the 
Corps, helping to train volunteers, and working 
develop projects requested by foreign countries. # # 
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Classroom in a government school which provides eight years of schooling 


United Nations Photo 


AFRICAN ASSIGNMENTS 


for American 


F American teachers with a yen 
to teach in faraway places were 
to choose a location on the basis 

of need, challenge, and opportunity 
for service, most of them would 
probably apply for an African as- 
signment. 

The teacher shortage and the 
difficulties in the field of teacher 
training head the list of Africa’s 
critical educational problems. Even 
if it were possible to concentrate 
all available resources on teacher 
training, adequate numbers of 
well-qualified teachers could not be 
provided for a long time to come. 

The crux of the problem is that 
there are not enough secondary 
schools and higher education facili- 





Mr. Smyke is special assistant for 
Africa, World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession. 
Formerly, in his capacity as a_ staff 
associate of the African-American Insti- 
tute, he developed the institute’s teach- 
er-placement program. He has recently 
visited more than sixty secondary 
schools in West Africa. 
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ties to give those finishing primary 
schools an opportunity to obtain 
necessary preparation for teaching. 
The only immediate _ solution, 
therefore, is to recruit teachers from 
abroad. 


Waar are the requirements for 
teaching in Africa? A_ bachelor’s 
degree, plus long teaching experi- 
ence, will sometimes satisfy, but 
gradually all ministries of educa- 
tion are adopting the rule that 
Americans should have master’s de- 
grees. An American will be ex- 
pected to provide educational lead- 
ership and to assist, formally and 
informally, less qualified teachers. 
Thus, there is substitute for 
professional excellence. 

Among the most needed personal 
qualifications are excellent health 
and emotional stability. Patience is 
imperative, both with the estab- 
lished order and with disorder. Also 
necessary are the abilities to adapt 
quickly to changing circumstances 


no 


@ RAYMOND J. SMYKE 


and to respect ‘superiors’? whose 
education may be inferior. 


‘Tie majority of schools in which 
American teachers are needed come 
under the heading of government ~ 
grant-aided schools operated by 
voluntary agencies such as mis- 
sions. ‘Teaching opportunities for 
Americans, at least for the time 
being, are best at the secondary 
level in English-speaking areas 
where compatibility of language, 
culture, and educational — back- 
ground already exist. 

Specifically, Americans can make 
the greatest contribution in the 
present British territories and the 
former British territories now inde- 
pendent, where historically good 
Anglo-American educational rela- 
tions tend to make Africans ready 
to accept Americans as teachers. 
The most receptive area for Ameri- 
can teachers is in West Africa, to 
which large numbers of American- 
trained Africans return, singing the 
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praises of their respective alma 
maters. 

Similarly, recent appointment by 
the governments of Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, and Kenya of a liaison 
officer in Washington may go a 
long way to facilitate the eventual 
placement of teachers in East Af- 
rica. Good possibilities also exist 
for more teaching positions for 
Americans in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and in 
South Africa because past experi- 
ences and contacts, though limited, 
have been good. 


I; must be emphasized that 
teaching opportunities in what is 
known as British Africa are gener- 
ally limited to secondary education 
and that the schools are patterned 
on the British system. Teachers 
follow meticulously a syllabus is- 
sued by an examinations council 
for each of the five forms, or grades. 

The school-leaving certificate (di- 
ploma) in the African secondary 
school is called the Cambridge 
Overseas School Certificate, or, in 
West Africa, the West African 
School Certificate. The Cambridge 
and West African school syllabuses 
resemble closely the New York State 
Regents Syllabus. A student ob- 
tains a certificate in the first (high- 
est), second, or third division, de- 
pending on the results of an exam- 
ination. 

Governments are trying diligent- 
ly to extend the better secondary 
schools into sixth-form schools, the 
sixth form being a two-year ad- 
dition to the regular secondary 
course. Thus the student who com- 
pletes the sixth form spends seven 
years in secondary school, the last 
two being roughly equivalent to 
the first year of a university course. 

Those who pass the Higher 
School Certificate examination do 
not have to take the intermediate- 
degree examination of a British 
university or college, but proceed 
to read for the degree itself. In al- 
most every African country con- 
cerned, the development of sixth- 
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form work is hampered by lack of 
qualified staff. 

Primary education, on the other 
hand, is in a comparatively sound 
position, especially in West Africa, 
where governments have put a 
great deal of thought, money, and 
work into plans for universal pri- 
mary education. Although the rate 
of development varies with each 
country, the intention is clear, and 
implementation follows as quickly 
as local teachers can be trained 
and buildings erected. 

All the  university-colleges in 
British-afhliated areas are organi- 
cally linked to London University 
or some other British university, 
and most faculty replacements are 
sought first in Great Britain. How- 
ever, such organizations as the 
Inter-University Council have re- 
cruited many lecturers for overseas 
territories. Where short-term va- 
cancies exist, American Fulbright 
and other scholars coming out for 
a year or more of lecturing and re- 
search are able to fill most gaps. 

While those qualified to teach 
only in the social sciences are in 
oversupply, there is still a shortage 
of lecturers in the critical disci- 
plines of the physical and natu- 
ral sciences. Given the relatively 
few university-level institutions 
throughout Africa, the over-all de- 
mand for staff is small. 


Wane at present there is no per- 
ceptible demand for American gen- 
eral-subject teachers in Arabic- 
speaking countries of Africa, open- 
ings do exist for teachers of Eng- 
lish, especially English as a foreign 
language. English language instruc- 
tion in some areas of Africa as well 
as other parts of the world is ably 
handled through English Language 
Services. ELS contracts from the 
U.S. Information Service and the 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration for the establishment of 
English language centers. 

As its services expand, ELS is 
constantly in need of those quali- 
fied to teach English as a foreign 
language, and since the U.S. can- 
not provide many Arabic-speaking 
teachers, this is our best chance to 
make a teaching contribution in 
Africa north of the Sahara. 


Also, through the International 
Schools Foundation, which main- 
tains liaison with over fifty inter- 
national schools for the children of 
American communities in foreign 
countries, other peripheral oppor- 
tunities for teaching in Africa may 
be discovered. 

Teaching positions in recently 
independent French-speaking coun- 
tries are generally filled by teachers 
from France itself. An interesting 
exception is Guinea, which, after 
severing all ties with France, had 
to obtain French-speaking teachers 
wherever they could be found. 
When Russia and the satellite 
countries were unable to furnish 
any more French-speaking teachers, 
they sent two persons to each class- 
room: one, a teacher expert in his 
own field but unable to speak 
French; the other, his interpreter. 

The official U.S. government 
agency recruiting teachers for Af- 
rica is the International Exchange 
Service of the Department of State. 
Among private groups, the African- 
American Institute has placed 
about fifty teachers in West Africa, 
and the Carnegie Corporation aims 
at strengthening teacher education 
through the Afro-Anglo-American 
project at Columbia University’s 
Teachers College. Tuskegee Insti- 
tute also has a contract with the 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to place teachers in 
Liberia. 


UALIFIED teachers with the 
right frame of mind will find the 
contributions they can make in 
Africa far in excess of their expec- 
tations. The immediate rewards are 
few, certainly not monetary; and 
the hazards must be recognized. But 
the wonder and gratitude aroused 
in students and communities by the 
fact that someone from that far 
and important country, the United 
States, has come to work with them 
will itself be immeasurably re- 
warding. 

With expanding efforts of gov- 
ernmental and private organiza- 
tions to recruit teachers for Africa, 
the teaching profession in America 
should be prepared to recognize 
and meet what is, perhaps, its great- 
est international challenge. + # 
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“I Could Write 
Only ‘Two Words...” 


—the story of a co-operative United States- 


Turkish adventure in education 


PAUL T. LUEBKE 


7 HEN young Mehmet Aslan 


/ entered the army, he had 
never been inside a school. 
After seven weeks of intensive 


schooling in the Turkish Armed 
Forces Literacy Training Project, 
Mehmet was selected by his com- 
manding officer for the noncom- 
missioned officers’ school. 

Because graduation from _ pri- 
mary school is a prerequisite for 
the school, Mehmet was doubtfully 
received. But his general was con- 
fident Mehmet would make _ the 
grade. He had watched the young 
man from the day he arrived in 
camp unable to read but with an 
intense desire to learn that had 
enabled him to get the most from 
the literacy training project. As 
Mehmet progressed through NCO 
school, his general’s faith was re- 
warded. Mehmet did better than 
dozens of graduates of five-year 
primary schools and went to the 
top of his class. 

Does this mean that seven weeks 
of intensive literacy training can 
replace five years in school? Hard- 
ly. But it does point up what an 
untrained though intelligent and 
ambitious person can do when 
given a chance to learn through 
carefully prepared materials and 
methods. 

The Turkish Armed Forces Lit- 
eracy Training Project is one of 





Dr. Luebke, ICA education adviser in 
Turkey, is co-ordinator of the Turkish 
Armed Forces Literacy Training Project. 
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the most interesting and reward- 
ing of the educational activities in 
Turkey made possible through the 
technical and financial assistance 
of the U.S. Mutual Security (for- 
eign aid) Program. This has been 
a joint effort by the Turkish Minis- 
tries of National Defense and Edu- 
cation, our State Department’s In- 
ternational Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA), and the Joint U.S. 
Military Mission for Aid to Turkey 
(JUSMMAT). 


To understand why Turkey 
needs a project aimed at elimi- 
nating illiteracy from its armed 
forces requires a brief review of 
its history. Education in Turkey 
is certainly not new. Istanbul Uni- 
versity was founded about five cen- 
turies ago, but during the Otto- 
man Empire, popular education 
was completely ignored. Reading 
and writing of the difficult script 
was mastered by only a tiny minor- 
ity of the population. 

But Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, 
leader in the fight for Turkish in- 
dependence after World War I and 
founder of the Republic of Turkey, 
insisted that the nation could never 
rise from its backward state with- 
out concentrated efforts toward 
popular education. His sweeping 
decision in 1928 to replace the an- 


Mehmet learns how to hold a pencil 
correctly 


on his first day in class. 


cient Arabic script with a simple 
twenty-nine-letter Roman alphabet 
laid the basis for widespread popu- 
lar education. 

But even with the tremendous 
drive generated by intense nation- 
alism, with a large-scale adult liter- 
acy campaign, and with compulsory 
school attendance laws for children, 
the age-old problem of universal 
education could not be solved over- 
night. By 1955, though unbelieva- 
ble strides had been made, fully 
half of Turkey’s 40,000 villages 
were still without schools, probably 
as Many as seventy per cent of its 
adults were unable to read or 
write, and 100,000 men like Meh- 
met were reaching military age 
every year—illiterate, yet expected 
to cope with twentieth century 
equipment and techniques. 

Various attempts to upgrade the 
recruits educationally had met with 
little general success, largely be- 
cause of a lack of trained teachers 
and of scientifically based methods 
and materials. Faced with these 
difficulties, the Turkish Ministry 
of Education requested help from 
the ICA. 


Ix 1957, ICA sent William L. 
Wrinkle, former professor of Colo- 
rado State College in Greeley who 
also had behind him a decade of 
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service as an education adviser in 
Germany, Ethiopia, and Afghani- 
stan. After more than a year’s care- 
ful study concerning literacy train- 
ing, Dr. Wrinkle and his colleagues 
issued a report revealing these for- 
midable problems: 

1. There was no definitive lin- 
guistic research concerning the 
Turkish language to serve as the 
basis for preparing literacy train- 
ing materials. 

2. There were no local educa- 
tors available who were familiar 
with literacy training techniques 
and who had the technical know- 
how and training needed in pre- 
paring effective teaching materials. 

3. The current economic status of 
the country made it difficult, if not 
impossible, to import the quanti- 
ties of paper, inks, film, and other 
commodities necessary to produce 
effective teaching materials. 

4. Overcrowded military facili- 
ties precluded the possibility of 
providing space for a new program 
involving up to 20,000 men. 

5. Lack of trained teachers was 
already one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing educational problems; hopes of 
finding the 1000 teachers needed 
for a military program seemed 
impossible. 

Co-operative effort, however, con- 
quered all the problems. Leon 
Dostert, director of the Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics, George- 
town University, Washington, D.C., 
long interested in a literacy pro- 
gram for Turkey, suggested that 
Joe E. Pierce and his staff, also of 
Georgetown University but already 
in Ankara on another project, 
could carry on linguistic research. 

They selected representative writ- 
ten materials and recorded how 
often each word or word form 
appeared. They also analyzed re- 
corded conversation among illiter- 
ate factory workers and soldiers. 
This study of nearly half a million 
words yielded about 700 which in- 
cluded over 93% of the words used 
in ordinary Turkish speech. The 
study also provided guidelines to 
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follow with regard to 
structure and length. 

Eloise Enata of the Georgetown 
staff, together with ICA and Min- 
istry of Education personnel, de- 
veloped methods and materials for 
reading and writing instruction. 
The Ministry of Education pro- 
vided personnel to prepare teach- 
ing materials for arithmetic, civics, 
and health. 

ICA provided specialists in audio- 
visual and other education mate- 
rials, and arranged for importation 
of paper and other supplies needed 
to produce teaching materials. ICA 
also provided foreign exchange for 
the importation of supplies needed 
for the construction of facilities. 

The critically needed teachers ma- 
terialized when the Turkish Minis- 
try of National Defense, aware that 
each year thousands of teachers in- 
terrupt their careers to fulfill their 
military obligations, agreed to chan- 
nel the services of these men into 
the literacy program. 

To overcome the disadvantage of 
an ever-changing teaching person- 
nel and provide continuity, the 
Ministry of Education maintains 
permanently appointed civilian su- 
pervisors at each training center. 


sentence 


By April 1959, this joint inter- 
national education effort was ready 
to roll. Amid widespread publicity 
and great popular acclaim, from 
the president of the Republic to 
the common villager, the Armed 
Forces Literacy Training Project 


went into operation at 
training centers. 

Each two months since that time 
between ten and twelve thousand 
recruits have completed the basic 
course and have moved on into 
the part-time courses in common 
school branches provided by the 
Ministry of National Defense. 

Not all the recruits have learned 
to read and write, of course; as in 
every educational system, there is a 
certain percentage of uneducables. 
Nevertheless, records indicate that 
at one of the centers as many as 
93%, of the recruits master the 
fundamental skills and are capable 
of progressing further as long as 
there are adequate reading mate- 
rials available. 


sixteen 


How does the Armed Services 
Literacy Training Project fit into 
the total educational picture in 
Turkey? Because the Turkish gov- 
ernment recognizes that education 
is basic to economic as well as 
social and political development, 
great efforts are being made to im- 
prove and extend all phases of 
Turkish education. Indicative of 
forward-looking activities, also car- 
ried on jointly by the Ministry of 
Education and the ICA, are: 

1. Educational research activities 
and testing programs are providing 
deeper insight into the scope and 
extent of the educational problems 
confronting the nation and _ are 
pointing the way to new and bet- 
ter methods of instruction. 

2. Continued emphasis on adult 
education, particularly in literacy 
training and the provision of func- 
tional reading materials for new 
literates, provides the basis for 
long-range educational improve- 
ment throughout the nation. 

3. Expanded teacher training 
programs, development of new and 
improved instructional materials, 
and activities related to newer con- 
cepts in school design and construc- 
tion promise better educational 
opportunity for more students. 

4, Establishment and expansion 
of commercial,. technical, vocation- 
al, and agricultural schools at the 
lyceé and higher levels assures an 
increasing supply of technically 
qualified personnel for an expand- 
ing economy. 

5. Advanced professional train- 
ing in the United States for se- 
lected, highly qualified ‘Turkish 
educators provides a solid profes- 
sional basis for future educational 
development in Turkey. 

When Mehmet Aslan _ finished 
his seven weeks literacy training as 
the highest in his class, he was 
asked to make a little speech. He 
began like this: ““T'wo months ago, 
when I came to this camp, I could 
write only two words—my first and 
last names. Now I am reading a 
speech I have written myself.” 

Mehmet’s valedictory epitomizes 
the benefits which thousands ol 
others have realized from _ this 
co-operative U.S.-Turkish adven- 
ture in education. + £ 
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The Arts in 


Soviet Union 


Edueation 


VANETT LAWLER 


PANY groups representing vari- 
M ous fields or areas of educa- 
tion have visited the Soviet 
Union during the last two or three 
years. The group of which I was a 
part was concerned primarily with 
the arts in the education program 
of the Soviet Union. 

Personal observation of the pro- 
gram of education in the arts and 
conversations with some of the 
highest authorities in the Soviet 
Union led our group to believe that 
arts in education are not being neg- 
lected, de-emphasized, or curtailed 
in favor of an accelerated program 
in any other part of the curricu- 
lum. 

Instead of acceleration in a few 
disciplines, indications are that 
more and more time is being de- 
voted to the pursuit of education 
on a balanced basis in all fields. 
Indeed, all of our observations re- 
vealed that the arts are increasingly 
regarded as part of the daily lives 
of all the people. 

An attempt to describe any as- 
pect of the program of education 
in the Soviet Union should at the 
outset be qualified by the following 
points: 

First, as in many countries of 
the world, and as contrasted with 
the United States, the Soviet sys- 
tem of education is highly central- 
ized. There is a standardized cur- 
riculum for all of education, which 
_ | eel 
Miss Lawler is executive secretary, 
Music Educators National Conference, 
an NEA department. In the fall of 
1960, she toured the U.S.S.R., along 
with other educators, studying many 
facets of Soviet education in the arts. 
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Participation by adults in the arts programs 


Music Educators Journal 


of the Houses of Culture is enthusiastic. 


in the case of the arts is determined 
by the Ministry of Education in col- 
laboration with the Ministry of 
Culture. 

Second, education, like all other 
facets of life in the Soviet society, 
is geared to the ideology of that 
society, and in this connection, the 
arts are important factors. 


‘Toe arts in educational pro- 
grams which we observed in consid- 
erable detail included music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, dance, theater. 

In the Soviet Union, the arts 
are taught in general schools; in 
special schools (including music 
schools, fine arts schools, ballet 
schools, circus schools); in Pioneer 
Houses (to which students between 
the ages of ten and fourteen years 
belong); and in Houses of Culture, 
where employees of industry and 
their families participate in a pro- 
gram strongly oriented to the arts. 

Instructions in the arts in the 
general schools and special schools 
constitute the formal program of 
education in the arts. Instruction in 
the arts in Pioneer Houses and 
Houses of Culture is a part, and 
a very important part, of the ama- 
teur movement in the arts in the 
Soviet Union. 


That both the formal and _ in- 
formal education programs result 
in eager interest in the arts seems 
beyond question when one observes 
the crowds that flock to concerts, 
ballets, and theatrical perform- 
ances. The same comment can be 
made concerning visitors to galler- 
ies and museums, where we found 
long lines always in evidence. 

At the present time, there are 
1800 primary music schools and 100 
primary art schools in the U.S.S.R. 
These are seven-year schools lo- 
cated throughout the Soviet Union 
in metropolitan and rural areas. 
The schools are also established on 
some collective farms. 

There are 160 __ professional 
schools in music and forty-three in 
art, which accept students who 
have graduated from the seven-year 
music schools and the seven-year 
general schools. The professional 
schools of music offer a four-year 
course, which in many cases in- 
cludes general education courses. 
In fact, completion of a four-year 
general education course is a re- 
quirement for completion of the 
four-year courses in a_ technical 
school in music. 

Nineteen eleven-year schools of 
music prepare for the conservato- 
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ries. In these schools there is not 
only a systematic curriculum in 
music but also education in the 
other disciplines. 

The conservatory course is set 
up for a five-year period, and in ad- 
dition there is a_ postgraduate 
course of three years. Therefore, 
for the truly serious and gifted 
musician, a total of nineteen years 
of arduous preparation is involved 
if he is accepted each year through 
the final examinations of postgrad- 
uate work at the conservatory. 


Tue questions might well be 
raised as to where teachers are 
trained and where performers are 
trained. Some general answers can 
be given to these questions. 

Teachers at the conservatories 
are trained in the conservatories. 
Teachers for the primary music 
schools and the general schools 
usually receive their training at the 
four-year technical music schools. 

The matter of qualifying to teach 
at various levels of music schools is 
very important. The teachers in the 
technical music schools (four-year) 
have frequently come from the 
technical music schools, the insti- 
tutes, or the conservatories. 

Then, too, there are general ped- 
agogical institutes, which have 
training courses for music and art 
teachers in the general schools as 
well as for the classroom teachers, 
who also teach music in many of 
the general schools through the 
fourth year. 

Both members of the orchestras 
and choruses and conductors of or- 
chestras and choruses receive their 
education at the conservatories. In 
Moscow, they may also prepare at 
the Gnessin Institute (music 
school) , which has a highly devel- 
oped professional curriculum. The 
Moscow Conservatory and Gnessin 
Institute prepare for teaching as 
well as for performance. 

The factor of qualifications is 
extremely important, and accept- 
ance for enrollment and continua- 
tion of enrollment are based on 
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rigorous examinations, both in 
theory and in performance. 

Because they are so closely iden- 
tified, it is difficult to say whether 
music or the dance is in the fore- 
most position of prominence in the 
arts in education program. Certain- 
ly the ballet and the music of the 
ballet are a part of the cultural life 
blood of the Soviet Union. 

The Bolshoi Ballet School in 
Moscow and the Vaganova School 
in Leningrad provide memorable 
experiences for the visitor fortu- 
nate enough to visit these schools, 
to get to know their directors, and 
to witness demonstrations of the 
work in the schools. 

The training in the ballet schools 
—in seriousness of purpose, objec- 
tive, dedication, and length of prep- 
aration—corresponds to that in the 
conservatories. Here, too, students 
take general education courses from 
the time they enter the schools— 
some as early as age seven. 

Students are trained at the ballet 
schools in classical ballet, national 
dances, and for participation in seri- 
ous musicals involving the dance. 
Music education is a part of the 
education in these schools, together 
with rigorous training in other 
aesthetic subjects and in French. 

Another interesting educational 
development in the arts is the Chil- 
dren’s Theater School, where the 
plays presented are written especial- 
ly for this theater (except for the 
plays of other countries, which are 
not revised). Plays are planned 
for children of different ages, but 
all parts are played by adults. 

Before going to the Soviet Un- 
ion, we had heard about the Circus 
School (or School of the Circus 
Art), but to us at that time it did 
not seem a serious educational un- 
dertaking. However, our experi- 
ence at a performance of the cir- 
cus, followed by a day at the school 
itself, has thrown an entirely new 
light on this project as an educa- 
tional activity. For example, only 
students who have completed seven- 
year primary music school and the 
four-year technical music school 
are eligible to enroll in the three- 
year clown-training course. 

In the Circus School, as in many 
of the other schools, students re- 







ceive an over-all education. The 
Circus School is a_ self-contained 
establishment, offering general ed- 
ucation as well as specialized edu- 
cation to the students. 


A REVIEW of the place of the 
arts in the education program of 
the Soviet Union does not convey 
anything like an accurate report 
unless it points out the great em- 
phasis placed on the arts in two 
highly organized amateur move- 
ments; namely, the House of Cul- 
ture for employees of factories, in- 
dustrial establishments, and _ col- 
lective farms, and the Pioneer 
House or Clubs for students be- 
tween ten and fourteen years of age. 

Here, as in the formal education- 
al program, all educational facili- 
ties are made available without 
cost. To be sure, there may be in- 
stances of private instruction in- 
volving fees, but it seems that such 
instances are rare indeed. 

Group and individual activities 
in the Pioneer Houses or Clubs and 
Houses of Culture, for which in- 
struction by distinguished artists 
is provided, include orchestras, folk 
instrument orchestras, a cappella 
choirs, national song choruses, 
choreography, theater, photogra- 
phy, painting, literature. Not in- 
frequently in the classes in Pioneer 
Houses and Houses of Culture tal- 
ented students are discovered whose 
education is then continued on a 
much more intensive plan. 


Ix the Soviet Union, the empha- 
on political and economic 
growth is of great importance, to 
be sure, but emphasis on cultural 
growth and activities and support 
of cultural activities is of equal im- 
portance. A career in the arts is re- 
garded as just as worthy as a career 
in politics, economics, science, or 
other professions. Therefore, the 
most careful attention is given to 
the education of artists in all fields. 

Official support of the arts does 
not end with the education of the 
artists. Support of the arts as an 
intrinsic part of the life in the So- 
viet Union provides widespread 
opportunities for education in the 
arts for Soviet youth as well as for 
the adult population. + £ 


Sis 
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Kidbrooke School, founded in 1954, leads the way in Britain’s suc- 
cessful battle to modernize public education programs and facilities. 


AVTLE 


PAUL A. 


J NETHER or not “the battle of 
\ Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton,” it 
certainly is true that the battle of 
Eton itself and of all British educa- 
tion now is being won on the 
battlefield of an aroused public 
conscience. 

The new struggle within Britain 
is bloodless, but it goes to the heart 
of a people whose reverence for 
tradition has been equaled through 
the centuries only by its reverence 
lor education. 

There is no doubt in anybody's 
mind as to which force will win, as 
between innovation and tradition, 
but there is speculation as to how 
the force of educational innovation 
—now generally identified as a part 
of progress—will apply and imple- 
ment the sweeping powers it has 
been given by the government. 


‘Toe revolutionary educational 
reform was begun formally about 


ten years ago when the Ministry of 


Mr. Shinkman is assistant editor of the 
NEA Journal. 
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Education, faced with 5000 bomb- 
damaged schools and a 40% in- 
crease in the school rolls, obtained 
statutory authority to radically re- 
vamp the school system. 

Some of the striking results are 
these: 

e Some 80% of the university 
students now come from the state- 
maintained grammar (public sec- 
ondary) schools, and only about 
20% from the public schools (pri- 
vate college- preparatory — schools 
such as Eton) —an exact reverse of 
prewar days. 

e The proportion of seventeen- 
and eighteen-year-olds_— still at 
school has increased by nearly 50% 
during the last five years. 

e An impressive building pro- 
gram has provided for thousands of 
additional pupils. 

The British themselves, with tra- 
ditional caution, are tempering 
their profound and generally favor- 
able interest in the national project 
which is deepening and _ broaden- 
ing their educational system by 
asking such valid questions as: Are 


we moving toward mass enlighten- 
ment but individual blackout? 

Opposition to what is clearly a 
step in the democratization of Brit- 
ish education is not based to any 
substantial degree upon resistance 
to social readjustment. The body 
blow to an accepted social aristoc- 
racy was struck in two wars which 
demanded mass effort and common 
sacrifice as the price of survival. 
Rather, expressed criticism of the 
kind of change taking place stems 
from those who feel that Britain 
has not gone far enough. For ex- 
ample, it is asked, why have teach- 
ing standards and teacher salaries 
lagged so far behind in the for- 
ward push? 

As part of a project requested by 
the Minister of Education, the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council for Educa- 
tion, headed by Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther, former editor of The 
Economist, selected the fifteen-to- 
eighteen age as the one in which 
the greatest educational deficiencies 
are to be found. The commission’s 
report, published = in December 
1959, offered a twenty-year program 
for this age group and made other 
proposals, which included: 

e Raising the legal school-leav- 
ing age from fifteen to sixteen by 
at least 1968 

e Cutting down the school-leav- 
ing dates from three times a yea) 
to twice a year or once a year 

e Requiring part-time education 
by 1970 for all youth of sixteen and 
seventeen not already in school on 
a full-time basis 

e Providing a variety of measures 
to avoid premature or excessive 
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specialization in the state-main- 
tained grammar schools 

e Using various means to _ in- 
crease teacher supply. 

It is significant that the Crowther 
Report gave priority to raising the 
school-leaving age to sixteen with- 
in the next eight years, by which 
time the still-woeful shortage of 
buildings presumably will be reme- 
died. Curiously, too, this recom- 
mended change appears to become 
less urgent each year. The total 
number of pupils aged sixteen or 
seventeen went up by almost 22,000 
in 1958-59 compared to a rise of 
3500 the previous year. 

Despite an increase of approxi- 
mately 100% in the number of 
mathematics and science graduates 
teaching in primary and secondary 
schools, the shortages of teachers 
remain sufficiently acute to warrant 
retention of the quota system under 
which teachers are assigned to jobs 
on the basis of school population 
densities. 


To Americans, probably the 
most colorful development in Brit- 
ain’s educational revolution is the 


secondary modern school with its 
increasingly broad general educa- 
tion for those who would probably 
drop out of school when they reach 
the minimum school-leaving age 
unless provided for under a com- 
prehensive program. 

One of the proudest exhibits of 
this new type of school is the Kid- 
brooke School for girls, founded in 
1954 and now offering more than 
2000 girls courses in virtually every- 
thing from mathematics and milli- 
nery to catering and the classics. 
Kidbrooke is the first of the new 
large secondary schools to be opened 
by the London County Council. 
It is completely modern—and quite 
American-looking—in architecture 
and construction. Its many-win- 
dowed buildings cluster around an 
enormous grassy rectangle adjoin- 
ing one of England’s most beauti- 
ful and best equipped playing 
fields. 

Aim of this pilot school in the 
expanding area of comprehensive 
secondary education is “to provide 
for each individual girl a sound 
general education and a_ special 
course suited to her ability, and to 


After morning prayers in the auditorium, the girls at Kidbrooke go to well- 
equipped classrooms to study appropriate courses from the classics to catering. 




























prepare her for the next stage in 
life, whether it is the university, 
some other form of further train- 
ing, or work.” 

During the first three years, all 
girls take a general course with 
emphasis on English, and including 
a foreign language and religious 
instruction along nondenomina- 
tional lines. 

Girls who are to leave at fifteen 
are helped to bridge the gap be- 
tween school and work by courses 
in local, national, and internation- 
al affairs, general information on 
occupations, and counseling on per- 
sonal problems. 

Girls who stay until they are 
sixteen, or for five years, intensify 
their training along three lines in 
special courses. 

Of the special fourth and _ fifth 
year courses—academic, commer- 
cial, and technical—the last has at- 
tracted nationwide attention to the 
high level of its products in cater- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, and 
ladies’ tailoring. At any time, a 
stroll through the classrooms will 
reveal magnificent bridal and anni- 
versary cakes, court presentation 
gowns, and modish street apparel 
that looks as though it had come 
straight from Paris. Most of the 
more elaborate items are designed 
and prepared on order for a most 
discriminating clientele including 
court circles in London. 

Close parent-school relations are 
encouraged in many ways. Private 
interviews with the head mistress 
and other staff members can_ be 
readily arranged, and a parents as- 
sociation provides a forum for dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. 


Win the wave of educational 
revolution now at its crest in Brit- 
ain, the colleges and universities 
must also cope with the problem 
of expansion both laterally and in 
depth. Broader curriculums and 
the tools for more extensive re- 
search are in heavy demand. 

To help meet the research need, 
plans are well under way for 
Churchill College, which will be 
both namesake and brain child of 
Sir Winston, who has long been 
concerned about the lag between 
his country and the Western World 
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in the production of top scientists. 
It is expected that whenever 
Churchill College adds its green 
quad to Cambridge University, it 
will concentrate on high-level re- 
search in the natural sciences, engi- 
neering, and mathematics. 

Britain’s Minister of Education, 
Sir David Eccles, whose own school- 
ing was acquired at aristocratic 
Winchester College and at Oxford 
University, sees the revolution in 
education as one of the great ad- 
vances made by the welfare state. 

In a special interview with this 
writer last summer, Sir David ex- 
plained why his government has 
pushed education so hard: 


Faced with postwar conditions, it 
was imperative that the government 
give high priority to our schools. And 
the people backed us heartily. Our 
postwar parents have higher standards 
than did their parents. We are spend- 


ing £100 million (about $280 million) 
a year on schools and colleges includ- 
ing built-in equipment. The expansion 
is well spread across the country. 


In Sir David's opinion, fears for 
the survival of Britain’s historic 
and world-famed “public” schools 
in the massive expansion of the 
publicly maintained “grammar 
schools” are groundless. 

He gives three chief reasons for 
this conviction: the persistence of 
family and social traditions; the 
enormous’ over-all increase’ in 
school population, of which a sub- 
stantial portion moves in the direc- 
tion of the boarding school for the 
same reasons that impel many 
American parents to send _ their 
children to the American counter- 
part; and, perhaps most important 
of all, the democratization of the 
boarding schools themselves. 

“The important thing,” said Sir 
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David, “is the fact that our local 
education authorities, whose pre- 
rogative it is to provide secondary 
education in whatever form ap- 
pears to be appropriate to the local 
circumstances, are improving the 
quality of their teaching. Begin- 
ning this school year, we are rais- 
ing the minimum requirement for 
basic training from two to three 
years for primary and secondary 
teachers at training colleges.” 


Bartisu reform is traditionally 
evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary. But there can be no doubt 
that the national education is now 
undergoing something of both pro- 


cedures. + & 





One Step Beyond the Soviet Schools 


American educators who visit 
the Soviet Union usually return 
impressed with the classroom dis- 
cipline and obedience to teachers 
which they have observed in Soviet 
schools. Even adolescents are so 
silent and attentive in class, so pre- 
cise in penmanship, and so mili- 
tary in posture, as to satisfy the 
most rigid standards of discipline 
narrowly conceived. 

The visiting educator may sus- 
pect that the apparently attentive 
pupil is often mentally absent, and 
that the habit of obedience to eld- 
ers may be carried so far as to con- 
flict with the development of initi- 
ative and creativity. His Soviet 
hosts, orally and in their profes- 
sional writings, frequently confirm 
his suspicions. 

These American impressions of 
Soviet schools have been echoed by 
a group of Soviet educators—about 
the Chinese schools they visited. 
The views are contained in a nine- 
page article in the July 1959 issue 
of Narodnoe Obrazovanie (Public 
Education), monthly journal of the 
Ministry of Education in the Rus- 
sian Federation. 

Two impressions which the So- 
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viet delegation brought back from 
the Chinese Peoples Republic are 
particularly interesting. The So- 
viet writer reported that the group 
was struck favorably by the conduct 
of Chinese pupils and unfavora- 
bly by their dependence upon 
authority. Over and over again he 
refers to their “flawless” behavior 
and unquestioning obedience to 
the teacher—despite the typical 
class of fifty to sixty. He attributes 
this behavior to the Chinese tradi- 
tion of respect and obedience to 
one’s elders, whose word is “an 
immutable law that is not dis- 
cussed, but merely fulfilled.” 

He attributes it also to the atti- 
tude of the teachers toward chil- 
dren which, while very demanding, 
is obviously respectful. The chil- 
dren, sensing this respect and the 
high expectations of them, invar- 
iably obey. But whatever the rea- 
sons for the discipline in Chinese 
schools, the Soviet educators’ fas- 
cination with it will intrigue the 
American who has visited Soviet 
classrooms. 

Similarly, the American who has 
conversed with Soviet visitors to 
this country is often struck by the 


apparent fanaticism of their dedi- 
cation to cause and country; but 
the American in the Soviet Union 
is likely to hear ordinary Russians 
speak with awe of the fanatic dedi- 
cation of Chinese visitors or stu- 
dents in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet writer’s reaction to 
discipline in Chinese schools is 
one of distress as well as admira- 
tion. He notes that the accuracy 
with which pupils comply with 
norms and rules leaves too little 
room for the initiative and crea- 
tivity of the children—that chil- 
dren do preciseiy what they are 
told, but only that. 

He adds that Chinese educators 
now recognize this fault and wish 
to correct it. This criticism, too, is 
noteworthy, for Soviet educators 
frequently complain that the em- 
phasis on discipline and on formal- 
istic methods of teaching in their 
own schools often leaves little room 
for real learning and for the de- 
velopment of initiative and creativ- 
ity. 

—RICHARD L, RENFIELD, project sec- 
retary, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, jointly sponsored by NEA 
and the AASA. 
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ETER Brian Medawar, professor 
of zoology and comparative 
anatomy at University Col- 
lege, London, writing in the Satur- 
day Evening Post series on ‘Ad- 
ventures of the Mind,” points out 
that there is just one organ of the 
human body that can accept in- 
struction from the environment— 
the brain. Concerning this marvel- 
ous instrumentality, he wrote: “The 
evolution of a brain was a feat of 
fantastic difficulty—the most spec- 
tacular enterprise since the origin 
of life itself.” 

The development of this sensi- 
tive, intricate, complex organ is one 
of the major tasks of the teacher. 
Someone has suggested that it is 
easier to send a message around the 
world or to the moon and _ back 
than it is to get it through a quarter 
inch of human skull. As if the 
brain were not enough, there are 
the combinations of genes that 
make all children different from 


one another, and an assortment of 
glands that produce an_ infinite 
number of emotional and motiva- 
tional responses. 

In addition to inherent complex- 
ity, the teaching profession is called 
upon to adjust its program to an 
ever-larger number of pupils in an 
age of growing social and economic 
complexity and severe internation- 
al tensions. 


Anp all these demands are made 
against a backdrop of changes so 
swift and dramatic that we can 
know only dimly the kind of world 
into which the younger pupils in 
our schools will go. 

A major share of the burden of 
making our country adequate for 
the tasks and the perils ahead rests 
on the schools. This situation has 
in it the potential of a significant 
rise in the status of the teacher. It 
is having its impact on standards 
for teachers. It is affecting teacher 
education and the practice of teach- 


Dr. Ashby is NEA deputy executive 
secretary. 


ing itself. More and more able and 
understanding parents and citizens 
are concerned about the schools. 
Every line of work, every profes- 
sion, is demanding more and more 
personnel with better education. 

This is a_ gratifying but not 
necessarily comfortable period for 
teachers. Sometimes our lay friends 
disturb us by their ideas, but as 
John Gardner said to the NEA a 
year or so ago, “If you would have 
a hen lay eggs, you must bear with 
the cackling.” 

If what I have said about the 
age in which we live is even reason- 
ably accurate, our profession needs 
to analyze with care the needs of 
society and the needs of the boys 
and girls who are now in our class- 
rooms. Our society has three great 
areas of need. 


Pace, it needs persons who have 
developed an independent, versa- 
tile, continuing capacity to learn 


Teaching in an Age of New Dimensions 


and the will to continue to learn 
throughout life. 

This kind of understanding and 
skill is, of course, based on mastery 
of the basic tools of learning. It is 
also based on the learning of se- 
lected content based on its own im- 
portance plus its significance and 
value in providing experience in 
the major varieties of learning. 

The continuing explosion of 
knowledge forces the schools to be 
selective as to content, and here we 
do find honest differences of opin- 
ion. A school which develops the 
capacity of each pupil to learn to 
the full extent of his abilities is 
fulfilling the primary purpose for 
which it exists. 

Schools must make clear to boys 
and girls the fact that hard, disci- 
plined, and exact work is required 
if one is to become a doctor or an 
engineer, a scientist or a lawyer, a 
teacher or an artist. It is clear that 
our intellectual effort must be 
better disciplined and more _ pro- 
ductive. Both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools must lay the ground- 
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work for this and do it in such a 
way that learning is an adventure 
regardless of the effort required. 


Sxconp, our society needs people 
who are imaginative, inventive, in- 
novative, and creative. They are 
needed in the laboratories, in the 
shops and factories, on the farms, 
in our vast distributive system, in 
the professions, in the arts. They 
are needed in the operation of gov- 
ernment and social institutions at 
the local, state, national, and inter- 
national levels. 

These traits can grow only if ex- 
ercised. Talents that might gush 
like a geyser are sometimes capped 
by routines and uninspired teach- 
ing. 

A study under the Cooperative 
Research Program of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education traced the devel- 
opment of creativity in children 
through the elementary school. A 
release on this study says: “Creative 
abilities showed a steady growth 
from kindergarten through the 
third grade, but there was a sharp 
drop during the fourth grade year. 
Then there was a slow recovery on 
the part of most children in the up- 
per elementary grades, but some 
students seem to lose their creative 
talents permanently. 

“Is it possible,” asks the release, 
“that by the time he gets to the 
fourth grade a child becomes aware 
that creative ideas and inventive 
behavior are not rewarded but that 
conformity is? Has he learned from 
his family or from his playmates or 
at school that, if he tries something 
new or different, he may be ridi- 
culed?” 

Since our society today is charac- 
terized by the most rapid tech- 
nological changes in the history of 
the world, individuals need to be 
capable of adapting to them. New 
products, new conditions, new ways 
of thinking are required as never 
before. Boys and girls now in school 
will work at jobs that are unheard 
of today. 

Freeing the developing minds of 
children and young people to the 
limit of their growing capacity is 
imperative in the present age—as 
germane to our future safety as the 
production of missiles and far more 
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essential if we are to build a finer 
civilization. 


Tino, our society needs moral 
fiber, social conscience, and com- 
mitment to a better life in terms of 
basic values. 

Today the rising expectations 
of peoples around the globe come 
with revolutionary, explosive force. 
There are those whose aspiration 
is to be treated like human beings, 
to know the freedom and the jus- 
tice around which our own republic 
was built. Fourteen new flags were 
recently installed at the United 
Nations. There are millions upon 
millions of human beings in the 
world today who seek to rise from 
squalor and poverty, from hunger 
and disease, from discrimination 
to something better. 

What is the aspiration of Ameri- 
ca for the future? Surely there are 
greater goals than seeking ever- 
greater creature comforts. How 
shall we educate the children of 
our day to lift their sights? How 
can we help pupils learn the mean- 
ing of commitment to a great cause? 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., in a 
recent article wrote: “There are 
still pools of poverty which have 
to be mopped up; but the central 
problem will be increasingly that 
of fighting for individual dignity, 
identity and fulfillment in an af- 
fluent mass society .... More and 
more of us are looking for a 
feeling of dedication, for a faith 
that what we are doing is deeply 
worthwhile.” 

Now, considering the world we 
live in and the needs of society, let 
me turn briefly to certain objectives 
toward which our profession should 
be on the march. 


Firsr, we should finish on the 
double the task of achieving sub- 
stantial unification of membership 
in our local, state, and national 
professional organizations. We have 
made vast progress in the last forty 
years. In general, we are strongest 
at the state level. 

There are now 7500 local as- 
sociations affiliated with the NEA. 
Many are effective. Others are still 
trying to define purposes, activities, 
and relationships. 











At the national level, we still 
enroll only about fifty per cent of 
the nation’s teachers. This is true 
despite the unique and indispens- 
able role of the national organiza- 
tion in research, in public relations, 
in policy formulation, in leadership 
toward higher standards for the 
profession, in federal legislation, 
and in improved instruction. 


Szconp, we must continue to 
raise the standards of our own pro- 
fession. Ours is unquestionably one 
of the most complex and difficult of 
all the professions. No teacher any- 
where should have less than a col- 
lege degree, and we should now 
universalize the five-year preservice 
program and push forward as out- 
lined in the New Horizons Project 
of the National Commission on 


EDUCATION 
FOR 
SURVIVAL 


Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards. [See page 55 in the 
January 1961 JOURNAL.] 

In-service education on a more 
extensive and qualitative basis is 
required if our profession is to keep 
abreast of the times. This applies 
to the administrator and the super- 
visor as well as to the teacher, and 
significant projects are under way 
in both of these fields. 


‘Teme, there is need for a more 
effective interpretation of the needs 
of the schools. Much of this task 
will rest on efficient professional 
organizations and = on_ well-in- 
formed members of the profession. 
Through its expanded program, 
NEA has been able to do a much 
more effective job in this area 
by means of television programs, 
films, radio tapes, general press 
and radio service. It has a special 
office in New York, where a com- 
petent and experienced staff is 
constantly at work with radio, tele- 
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vision, magazine, and newspaper 
leaders in the interest of getting the 
school story told more effectively. 


Founrs, our profession must 
push toward a sounder plan of 
school district organization and 
finance. In nearly every state, much 
remains to be done in redistricting. 
In every state, school finance is a 
continuing problem that deserves 
sound, long-range planning. 

The time has come when the 
federal government needs to as- 
sume a much more substantial share 
in the support of the nation’s 
schools. It is taking three out of 
every four tax dollars. The net 
federal debt was up 10% in the 
last decade while the net combined 
local and state debt was up 190%. 
State governments are now paying 
42% of the cost of education. 
Local governments are paying 52%. 
The federal government is paying 
only 4%. 

In 1948-49, schools cost $5 bil- 
lion; in 1958-59, they cost $14.5 
billion; in 1968-69, they will cost 
$30 billion just to maintain our 
present quality of program. Where 
the money is to come from is a 
problem that must be the concern 
of all of us. 


Fern, our profession needs to 
throw off the shackles of tradition 
even more fully than it has. There 
is already much experimentation 
with regard to school organization 
and methods. Some of it is spon- 
sored by foundations and organi- 
zations, some by universities, some 
by school systems, some by indi- 
vidual schools, and a great amount 
by individual teachers. As a result, 
this is an age of new phases repre- 
senting the wholesome trend _to- 
ward change and experimentation. 

This is a time when every teacher, 
every principal, every supervisor, 
every superintendent must be seek- 
ing more effective approaches. 

Local boards of education, state 
governments, and the federal gov- 
ernment must put vastly larger 
amounts into what industry would 
call research and development. The 
funds should be used in part by a 
special staff for experimentation 
and research and in part by the 
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regular staff in the course of its 
work. 


Sixtn, we need to give contin- 
uing study to our school programs 
in order to adapt them more wise- 
ly to the unique functions of the 
organized school as a social institu- 
tion. In an age of change and ten- 
sion, it is not surprising that there 
are many voices in the land with 
many different solutions to 
educational problems. 

In this country, where we believe 
in the importance of each individ- 
ual, we must program our schools 
to serve the needs of all boys and 
girls. What are the priority needs 
that the schools can best serve? Are 
the schools carrying some services 
other community agencies might 
carry? What parts of the program 
are more important than others? 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission (jointly sponsored by NEA 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators) is now at 
work on a project dealing with 
what is tentatively called ‘““The Con- 
trolling Purposes of Education.” 
The vast changes in our society 
since the Seven Cardinal Principles 
were written in 1918, or the Pur- 
poses of Education in American 
Democracy in 1938, call upon the 
schools to alter and sharpen their 
objectives. It is hoped that this 
proposed statement can help clarify 
thinking about educational objec- 
tives. 

Paralleling this effort is the work 
of the NEA Committee on the 
Instructional Program of the Public 
Schools, which is developing guide- 
lines for educational decision. [See 
page 53.] 


our 


Serevent, the profession should 
evaluate recent technological devel- 
opments that are having an increas- 
ing impact on the learning process. 
There has been much experimenta- 
tion with television teaching. And 
now there is great interest in the 
so-called teaching machine and pro- 
gramed learning. Both TV and the 
teaching machine are joining the 
already imposing array of motion 
and still pictures, tapes, records, 
language laboratories, and other 
teaching aids and are having an 


impact on the, schoolhouse itself. 
They can be of increasing value as 
the schools seek to enrich and im- 
prove the learning process, pro- 
vided they are fitted and adapted 
to our increasing knowledge of the 
learning process. 

In this age of new technology, 
however, the most indispensable in- 
gredient will remain the teacher of 
insight, scholarship, and integrity. 

Libraries, television, teaching 
machines, motion pictures, the best 
books, the finest physical surround- 
ings—all of these come alive when 
a competent and dedicated teacher 
molds them into a learning envi- 
ronment. The artist-teacher can 
lead an enlightening discussion, 
lift the sights of pupils, stir them to 
the magic of ideas, and inspire 
them to hard work. Good tools can 
help him in his task. 


Bicurn, and finally, the profes- 
sion should step up its interest in, 
and knowledge of, international af- 
fairs. The children of today inherit 
a world different from any other in 
history. There is no sensible alter- 
native but for the peoples of the 
world to learn to live together. 

In all nations of the world— 
whether in the underdeveloped na- 
tions, in the Communist bloc, or in 
the free and developed countries— 
education today is seen as an imper- 
ative. True, the educational objec- 
tives may vary, but the realization 
that only through the development 
of human resources can a nation 
move toward its objectives is uni- 
versally better understood 
than ever before. 


today 


™ 

For the age in which we live, the 
professional teacher is obliged to 
be the best teacher he can in daily 
work with children, and, further, 
he must strive to be a better teach- 
er tomorrow and next year than 
he is today. He has the duty to keep 
improving his profession so that it 
will be a source of even greater 
strength in our democratic life. He 
has not only the right but the duty 
to work and to fight for the welfare 
of his chosen profession. 

In all of these efforts he makes a 
solid contribution to Education for 


Survival. + F 
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I Remember... 


| REMEMBER Pop Berger, instruc- 
tor in Greek at the Germantown 
High School near Philadelphia 
thirty-five years ago. 

Pop was a cripple. One knee was 
permanently bent, which gave him 
the most tortured walk—he actually 
loped up and down as he pro- 
gressed slowly forward. In class he 
habitually sat on the edge of the 
desk, both hands clasped about his 
bad knee, and rocked back and 
forth as he talked. His color scheme 
was remarkable, for he had a great 
shock of unruly gray hair and a 
luxuriant orange-red mustache, and 
between them twinkled 
and one brown eye. 

He had a special affection for 
me, for a most unusual reason: I 
was the only boy in the class who 
couldn’t sign his name in Greek 
characters. I tried—by starting with 
a sigma and putting an aspirate be- 
fore the epsilon—but Pop wouldn't 
allow it. 

“Poor Sherrill,” Pop would say, 
“he could never be a Greek. The 
Greeks had no h. They had theta’s 
and phi’s and chi’s for the th, ph, 
and ch sounds, but sh didn’t exist 
for them. What a 
Sherrill!” 

Pop was a great teacher, and he 
drilled the important rules into us 


one blue 


shame—poor 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


For the first time, NEA membership 
is more than three-quarters of a 


million strong. 
















According to a recent 
NEA survey, almost 600 
reporters on daily news- 
Papers now cover edu- 
cation as their major 
news assignment, 
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by teaching us songs about them. 
I can still hear forty boys bellow- 
ing (Pop insisted that we sing at 
the top of our lungs) in unison be- 
hind his strident baritone, ‘You 
never have a perfect tense without 
reduplication.” And every time a 
reciting youngster omitted the re- 
duplication, up would go Pop's 
hands to lead the class in song. 

But the thing that makes me 
write about Pop today is the won- 
derful way he had of inspiring his 
students to want to learn his sub- 
ject. Well do I remember his first 
meeting with the class. 

“You are about to study a lan- 
guage that will never have any 
practical value for you. It’s a dead 
language that hasn't been spoken 
for hundreds of years, and even if 
you found yourself in modern 
Greece, you couldn’t talk with the 
natives. On top of that, it’s a diff- 
cult language to learn. So if you 
want to start out thinking about 
these angles of Greek, you’ll have 
a miserable vear of drudgery—and 
so will I—and you'll accomplish 
exactly nothing. 

“But if want to think of 
Greek as a language of beauty, if 
you will realize that so many of our 
English words derive from Greek 
sources, you will get great pleasure 


you 


from learning the lovely old Greek 
words. 

“Take the word gymnos, mean- 
ing naked—every day you fellows 
work out in the gymnasium, where 
you strip down practically naked. 
You go to the Hippodrome, which 
was the old Greek word for an 
arena where chariot races were 
held—coming from hippos, horse, 
and dromos, a course. Or you can 
combine hippos with potomus—a 
river—and you'll see where the hip- 
popotamus got his name. 

“Then you can have great fun 
being word detectives [was Pop the 
first to use that name?] as you track 
down some of the bastard words in 
our language—those which _ illog- 
ically combine Greek and Latin 
roots. How ridiculous is the word 
automobile! It should either be 
ipsemobile from the Latin ipse, 
self, and mobile, moving—or auto- 
kine, from the Greek for self and 
moving. From the latter come 
our words kinetic and cinema. 

“So, it’s up to you. Greek can 
be horrible, or Greek can be beau- 
tiful. Let’s try to make it beautiful, 
shall we?’ 

Would that more teachers could 
inspire their students with such a 
first-day talk! Is it any wonder that 
I carry so vivid a memory 


also 


over 


such a period of time? 
—ARTHUR M. SHERRILL, president, 
American Student Foundation. 
# Send us your “I Remember. .. 


” 





Former teachers and school administrators now work- 


ing at NEA headquarters represent 3000 years in the 
teaching profession, 





Some 25,000 educators attended AASA’s 
60 regional conventions in March and 
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{ ONVENTION time means old 

, friends and new, inspiration, 

and hours of work and play 

for some 10,000 educators who will 

meet in Atlantic City for the ninety- 

ninth convention and the fortieth 

Representative Assembly of the Na- 

tional Education Association this 
June 25-30. 

On Sunday afternoon preceding 
the opening of the convention, The 
Reverend james A. Robinson, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Master in 
New York City, will speak at the 
traditional Vesper Service. 

The colorful opening session of 
the first general assembly at 7:30 
PM in Convention Hall will in- 
clude a concert by the United 
States Navy Band and Sea Chant- 
ers. At 8:30 pm the Harbor 
Knights drum and bugle corps will 
present the colors, and as NEA 
president, I will rap the gavel to 
mark the official opening of the 
convention. Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr and I will then 
present the report for the year. 

The roster of speakers for other 





1960-61. 
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Atlantic 


4) 


Next month 10,000 NEA members will head for the 


City Convention 


CLARICE KLINE 


general sessions on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday nights includes 
Jonas Salk, discoverer of the polio 
vaccine, and Sir Ronald Gould, 
president of the World Confed- 
eration of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. Outstanding 
musical presentations are planned 
for each program. 

Almost every phase of instruc- 
tion will be considered at meetings 
of the departments on Monday and 
Wednesday. Each delegate may 
choose his area of interest. 

Open meetings of commissions 
and committees will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon. They will pre- 
sent the work of the year and pro- 
vide background which will be 
invaluable to delegates who, later 
in the week, will be called upon 
to take action which will formulate 
policy for the coming year. Most 
delegations will schedule attend- 
ance so that all meetings are cov- 
ered and can be reported at state 
meetings on Monday and Wednes- 
day mornings and Thursday after- 
noon. 

Numerous concurrent presenta- 
tions of “Promising New Practices 


Photos by Fred Hess & Son 


in Education” are scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon. Educators 
direct from the classroom and ad- 
ministrative duties will deal with 
topics including: automation in 
the classroom, school camping, the 
year-round school, the new mathe- 
matics, foreign affairs and foreign 
relations, the NEA _ Instructional 
Project, foreign language teaching 
in the elementary school, homes 
for retired teachers, the new in 
lesson planning, staff utilization, 
educational testing, and _ theories 
of learning. 


Business sessions will be held 
each morning—Tuesday through 
Thursday—and all day _ Friday. 


During these sessions the policy of 
the Association will be formed and 
officers elected. 


Social Events 

A variety of social events have 
been arranged. Highlighting the 
week will be Classroom ‘Teacher 
Night on Tuesday. Following its 
banquet, DCT will bring a touch 
of Broadway to the convention as 
Carmen Cavallaro, supported by a 
troupe of artists including Bonnie 
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and 


Murray, Hal LeRoy, the 
Winged Victory Chorus under the 
direction of Joe Baris, heads the 
list of stars. Jimmy Joyce will act 
as master of ceremonies. 

The President’s Reception will 
be held on Thursday evening. Con- 
currently candidates for NEA office 
will be presented at Friendship 
Night festivities in Convention 
Hall. 

Several hundred exhibits of 
educational materials will form an 
important attraction of the week. 
The sea will lure many into boat- 
ing, swimming, or strolling along 
the beach. Amusement parks, golf- 
ing, or bicycling along the traffic- 
free boardwalk in the early morn- 
ing hours will claim the attention 
of others. 

The new officers will be pre- 
sented at the closing session on 
Friday night, at which time I will 
present the gavel to the new presi- 
dent and the Harbor Knights will 
retire the Afterward, the 
throng will make its way to the 
reception for the new president. 


colors. 


Postconvention Activities 
New officers will meet for the 


first time to start their work for the 


Welcome to Atlantic City 


Last July, near the close of the 
1960 NEA convention, I was grant- 
ed a point of personal privilege to 
extend a warm invitation to the 
delegates to be present in Atlantic 
City during the 1961 convention. 
Here I should like to broaden the 
invitation to include teachers and 
administrators from all parts of the 
country. 

Annually some 16 million visitors 
come to Atlantic City. Even those 
who have been there rather re- 
cently will be pleasantly surprised 
at its new look. In the last five 
vears, millions of dollars have been 
poured into the construction of 
new buildings and the moderniza- 
tion and refurbishing of existing 
structures. Convention Hall, one ol 
the world’s largest auditoriums, 
has been undergoing a multimil- 
lion-dollar — face-lifting. Meeting 
rooms and exhibit space have been 


expanded and escalators now con- 
nect two of the three levels of the 
vast building. 

Transportation is remarkably 
easy. Atlantic City’s famed jitneys 
ply along Pacific Avenue, and 
hundreds of taxicabs as well as 
municipal buses are available. 
However, nearly everybody prefers 
to walk the short distances between 
meetings and general sessions along 
parts of the sixty-foot-wide, five- 


mile-long boardwalk, or traverse 


the. distance in one of the two 
thousand roller chairs. 

And those looking for Tran- 
quility, Harmony, Hope, and 


Friendship will surely find them 
in New Jersey. For these, you see, 
are four small school _ districts 
within a hundred-mile radius of 
the boardwalk at Atlantic City. 
—JAMES M. LYNCH, JR., president, 
New Jersey Education Association. 


year. 
homeward 


Thousands will begin the 
trek, but several hun- 
dred will board the train for New 
York City to spend a day at the 
United Nations. This pre-arranged 
tour is being sponsored by the 


Travel Division at nominal cost 
for transportation and_ housing. 
Those interested in the tour should 
write to: NEA Division of Travel 
Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. at at 


The Atlantic City Convention Hall has one of the world’s largest auditoriums. 
















Outstanding Education Books of 1960 


HE compilers of this list—Julia L. Cer- 
p tain, Florence Radermacher, Malcolm 
Spensley, Barbara Meyer, Willis Tull, 
and Dolores Cavero (members of the 
Education Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore) —grate- 
fully acknowledge the assistance given by 
the educational authorities who co-oper- 
ated in the selection of these books. 

Parenthetical numbers refer to pub- 
lishers listed at the end. Inquiries should 
be addressed directly to the publishers. 


School and Society 


The Future of Public Education by 
Myron Lieberman. Attacks stated pur- 
poses of education. Discusses local versus 
national control, public versus profes- 
sional decisions, teacher training and per- 
formance, liberal arts colleges, salary 
schedules, and teacher organizations. Sug- 
gests regional, public, and_ professional 
lines of authority and outlines a _ revolu- 
tionary program. 294p. $5. (6) 

The Process of Education by J. S. 
Bruner. The “tentative conclusions” 
reached by scientists on means of im- 
proving education include teaching the 
structure of a subject, recognition that a 
subject can be taught at any age, need 
for study of intuitive learning and moti- 
vation, and development of appropriate 
teaching aids. 97p. $2.75. (14) 

Democratic Educational Theory by E. 
E. Bayles. A supporter examines John 
Dewey’s theory of education and main- 
tains that democratic education demands 
relativistic, humanistic goals attainable 
only through pragmatic, scientific meth- 
ods. 266p. $4.75. (13) 

The Nation’s Children, vol. 2, Develop- 
ment and Education ed. by Eli Ginzberg. 
Specialists’ reports to the 1960 White 
House Conference on the child’s genetic 
potential; his physical, social, and edu- 
cational development; the impact of sci- 
ence, the waste of talent, and future em- 
ployment prospects. They point up the 
discrepancies between desired goals and 
actual achievements for our nation’s chil- 
dren. 242p. $4.50. (7) 

Citizenship and a Free Society by the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
What economic and social changes will 
occur in the next twenty years? How will 
they affect citizens? What should be the 
school’s response? Social scientists and 
educators give their views on these broad 
questions. 292p. $5; $4 pa. (21) 

Education and the Human Quest by 
H. A. Thelen. Education, here recognized 
as “an applied branch of social science,” 
can function more effectively by use of 
four “models”: personal inquiry, group 
investigation, reflective action, and (sub- 
sidiary, but essential) skill development. 
224p. $4.75. (13) 

A_ Sociological Approach 
tion. 3rd ed. by L. A. 


to Educa- 
and E. F. Cook. 
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Extensive revision of the 1950 edition 
utilizes case studies to illustrate relevant 
aspects of contemporary society, cultural 
influences on the child, and community- 
school interaction. 371p. $6.75. (18) 

The Role of the School in American 
Society by V. T. Thayer. America’s faith 
in education, the changed economic and 
social status of young people, and the 
emergence of curriculums and methods 
to meet present needs are presented in 
the light of historical development. A 
concluding chapter examines critical is- 
sues today. 530p. $6. (10) 

American Education. 4th ed. of Intro- 
duction to American Public Education 
by C. A. DeYoung and D. R. Wynn. 44Ip. 
$6.50. (18) 


History of Education 


A History of Western Education. 2d 
ed. by H. G. Good. Revision includes two 
new chapters. 620p. $6.50. (19) 


Education in Russia 


The Changing Soviet 
G. Z. F. Bereday, W. W. 
G. H. Read. Educational history, school 
organization, theory, methods, and _ spe- 
cial problems at each school level. 514p. 
$4.50; $3.50 pa. (17) 

Soviet Education Programs, Founda- 
tions, Curriculums, Teacher Preparation 
by W. K. Medlin, C. B. Lindquist, and 
M. L. Schmitt. Important study of meth- 
ods, facilities, student performance, cur- 
riculums, and teacher education in the 
U.S.S.R. Includes his course’ outlines, 


schedules, tests, etc. 281p. $1.25. (27) 


School ed. by 
Brickman, and 


Curriculum and Methods 


Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning ed. by A. A. Lumsdaine and 
Robert Glaser. Extraordinary compila- 
tion of hitherto widely scattered, inacces- 
sible, and unpublished materials concern- 
ing auto-instructional devices. An _ over- 
view precedes papers by Pressey, Skinner, 
and others; abstracts and annotations of 
related articles and a_ bibliography are 
included in appendixes. 724p. $7.50; 
quantity rates. (9) 

Schools of Tomorrow—Today! by A. D. 
Morse. Briefly describes significant ex- 
perimental projects such as team _ teach- 
ing, nongraded schools, educational tele- 
vision, more efficient use of teachers’ tal- 
ents, teacher aides, and teacher education. 
Cites sources of further information. 
191p. $1.50. (11) 

Modern Elementary Curriculum. Rev. 


THE 
BOOKSHELF 


ed. by W. B. Ragan, with problems and 
projects and photocomments by C. B. 
Stendler. Useful text brought up to date 
and amplified by two additional chapters. 
505p. S6. (16) 

The Child and His Curriculum. 3rd 
ed. by J. M. and D. M. Lee. While main- 
taining the valuable essence of previous 
editions, this reflects such recent trends 
as television instruction and renewed in- 
terest in phonics. Forecasts the probable 
course of the elementary curriculum. 
596p. $6.50. (4) 

Education for Effective Thinking by 
W. H. Burton, R. B. Kimball, and R. 
L. Wing. The moral attitudes and_ tech- 
nical skills essential to effective thinking, 
as well as the nature of the thinking 
process, are related to the teaching and 
learning of mathematics, science, social 
studies, and language arts. 508p. S6. (4) 

Curriculum in the Modern Elementary 
School. 2d ed. by R.H. Beck, W. W. Cook, 
and N. C. Kearney. Extensive revision, in- 
cluding updating of bibliographies, dis- 
tinguishes this volume. 513p. $7.25. (24) 


Psychology 

Psychology in Teaching and Learning 
by W. C. Trow. Refreshing approach that 
makes explicit the empirical principles of 
educational psychology by presenting, in 
the order in which they will be met by 
beginning teachers, such matters as re- 
lating to the class as an audience and 
to individuals, personal learning prob- 
lems, and the adult community. 488p. 

(17) 

Learning Theory and Behavior by O. 
H. Mowrer. The author presents a re- 
vision of his two-factor learning theory, 
which was largely a synthesis of the 
theories of Pavlov on conditioning and 
of Thorndike on habit formation. He 
traces the development of learning psy- 
chology; then amplifies and applies his 
hypothesis. 555p. $6.95. (28) 

Child Psychology. 5th ed. by A. T. Jer- 
sild. 506p. $9.65. (24) 


Research 


Elementary Statistical Methods in 
Psychology and Education by Paul Blom- 
mers and E. F. Lindquist. ““Through a 
reasonably rigorous developmental treat- 
ment a relatively small number of 
basic statistical techniques and concepts 
have been developed much more thor- 
oughly and systematically than is  cus- 
tomary in texts with a wider topical 
coverage.” 528p. $5.75. (17) 

The Vocational Maturity of Nimth- 
Grade Boys by D. E. Super and P. L. 
Overstreet. Explores the validity of cer- 
tain measuring instruments and _ assesses 
the vocational behavior of 105 high 
school freshmen. 212p. $5.25. (8) 

Essentials of Psychological 

(Continued on page 59) 


Testing. 
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Something Wrong with the 


asks MARJORIE GRANGER DAWSON 


r is almost inconceivable that a 
revolution in American public 
schools should occur without 
discussion, without debate, without 
our very knowledge. Yet, under 
the guise of educational television, 
the teaching in our elementary and 
high schools is radically changing. 
The use of ETV in our schools 
has mushroomed during the last 
eight years, and many of us accept 
with complacence this extension ol 
a twentieth century marvel into oun 
classrooms. But our children 
benefit from educational television? 
Or will they be cheated 
their educational heritage? 


will 
out of 


As parents, we are vitally con- 
cerned with the quality of our chil- 
dren’s education; as taxpayers, we 
had better make sure just’ what 
value we will get for our educa- 
tional dollars; as citizens, it is our 
responsibility to weigh very care- 
fully the pros and cons of any edu- 


cational innovation before endors- 
Ing it, 


Mrs. Dawson, a free-lance writer, has 
had long experience as a teacher and 


as an expert in mass media communi- 
cations. 
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Already, ETV is being used in 
574 districts in 
thirty states. Over $60 million were 


schools or school 


spent in ETV experiments from 
1952 to 1957. 


than 


“Guesstimates” more 
that figure to date. 
For seven vears, glowing reports on 
educational television have reached 
us through the media. We 
know that it is strongly supported 
and promoted by the Ford Founda- 
tion, endorsed by well-known edu- 


double 


Mass 


cators, congressmen, and senators. 

As a this well- 
publicized campaign, the attitude 
of many of us toward ETV is highly 
favorable, if 


consequence ol 


somewhat 
know 


vague. In 
what ETV 


few of us 
really is. 


deed, 


The reason for our confusion 1s 
that the term educational televi- 
sion covers a multitude of things. 
The grab bag includes instruction 
for schools, colleges, and adults, as 
well as a wide range of general in- 
terest programs like those on com- 
mercial channels — dealing with 
health, travel, music, art, public 
affairs, and the like. In any discus- 
sion of ETV, it is vital to know 
just which area we are considering 


ii \V Picture? 


because any of us could well favor 
ETV in one of its aspects and not 
in another. 


Ix its instructional roles, ETV is 
hailed by some enthusiasts as the 
major solution to many staggering 
educational problems that face us 
today. It, we are told, can cope 
with the effects of the population 
explosion—too few buildings and 
classrooms, double shifts, the short- 
age of competent teachers. 

\ccording to a recent address by 
RCA’s David Sarnoff, a single 
teacher can 100,000 
time on a 
network. “The ablest 
will be better paid and 
will do a better job for more pu- 
pils in less time, at less cost than 
ever in the past,” he states. 

But how do we know this is true? 
Haven't General Sarnoff and those 
of similar mind leaped to a whole 
series of rather astonishing conclu- 


instruct stu- 


dents at national 


one 
educational 


teachers 





sions? Can we assume that because 
such a system appears to be effec- 
tive among some college and uni- 
versity students, it must therefore 
be effective with youngsters from 
six years of age on? Can we as- 
sume that because a handful of 
students have been able to pass ex- 
ams based on this kind of teleteach- 
ing, everyone who is exposed to 
the same program will have the 
same success? 

And, perhaps most important, 
can we completely ignore the fact 
that many questions of the curious 
child will automatically go unan- 
swered in this kind of instruction? 

The following report of a super- 
intendent of elementary schools to 
her superior, a state superintend- 
ent of schools, forcefully makes 
this point as she gives her impres- 
sion of teaching by television in a 
sixth grade class: 


When the time comes for the TV 
lesson, the children gather in groups 
of ten to fifteen (in auditorium classes, 
the range may be from fifty to sixty), 
peering at the home-size 2l-inch TV 
sets. They sit, without moving or 
speaking, while the small, black-and- 
white image of a “Master-Teacher” 
goes into action. The teacher does all 
the work. 

Occasionally, the boys and girls re- 
peat certain words or phrases in uni- 
son at her request; occasionally, they 
write down dictated items of informa- 
tion. But for the most part, they look 
and listen—or think their own 
thoughts. The TV teacher asks ques- 
tions—and answers them herself. No 
interruptions are possible. The captive 
audience is passive. 

Bored, bright children, ahead of the 
lesson being given, may read _ the 
“School Edition” of TV Guide, which 
looks just like its commercial counter- 
part. A puzzled small boy raises his 
hand, then hopelessly lets it drop as 
the “Master-Teacher’” sweeps on. Un- 
able to ask questions at the proper 
time, the less gifted children fail to 
understand, fall behind, and waste the 
period. The TV lesson is geared to a 
mythical “average” in which Johnny 
and Mary are lost. 


Such reports are difficult to come 
by. Although outstanding educa- 
tors have sharply criticized the use 
of ETV in the classroom, their 
statements have not been _ publi- 
cized. ETV criticism has been 
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buried in obscure educational jour- 
nals or hidden away in brief items 
on the back pages of the few daily 
papers that cover it at all. 

It almost appears that ETV 
criticism is being throttled in a 
conspiracy of silence. But criticism 
exists, and we need to balance it 
against the claimed advantages in 
any accurate appraisal of the value 
of ETV in our public schools to- 
day. 


‘Tue case for ETV rests strongly 
on the concept of the “master 
teacher,” a phrase whose _philo- 
sophical implications rub t.eny 
Americans the wrong way. From 
all the schools in the ETV area, 


Kindergartens are being op- 
erated by seventy-one per cent of 
the urban school districts, accord- 
ing to the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. In ten years the number of 


kindergarten classes __ increased 
sixty-seven per cent (1948-49 to 
1958-59). 


the outstanding classroom teacher 
in each subject, at each grade lev- 
el, is selected as the ‘““TV teacher.” 

He is released from all other du- 
ties to devote full time to prepar- 
ing the main points of the day’s 
lesson for a twenty to thirty min- 
ute telecast. He uses the lecture- 
demonstration method of teach- 
ing and enjoys a relatively free 
hand in the preparation of the les- 
son. 

The classroom teacher, mean- 
while, is released for other duties 
during the actual telecast unless 
he is acting as monitor. He resumes 
the lesson after the broadcast, hav- 
ing kept abreast of the TV lesson 
through worksheets, lesson _ pro- 
grams, and study guides. Ideally, 
there are frequent conferences be- 
tween regular and TV teachers. 

At first glance these innovations 
seem to make a good deal of sense; 
after all, we want the best possible 
teachers for our children. But some 
of us have nagging doubts. 

Frederick Raubinger, New Jer- 
sey’s commissioner of education, 
minces no words: 


The master-teacher in the classroom 
is not a master-teacher on TV. She 
can’t be. She’s teaching in a vacuum, 





using the outdated lecture method, 
with no lively questions from boys and 
girls to stimulate discussion and _ to 
arouse interest. I have never seen a 
really good lesson on TV. Without 
considering its enormous cost, in my 
opinion televised instruction on the 
grade school level direct and day-by- 
day is not good education. a 


Among the first to experiment 
with ETV (in 1950), New Jersey 
eliminated it entirely from the 
state budget in 1954. 

Contrary to ETV’s 
claims, however, the classroom 
teacher is not eliminated. Instead, 
he is frustrated, reduced in stand- 
ing and in responsibility. His 
most stimulating function—the 
presentation of new and exciting 
material, the Socratic give-and-take 
of real teaching with the boys and 
girls he knows so well—is denied 
him. 

He can see that the children 
have missed certain points in the 
TV lesson, but he can do nothing 
at the time. He is reduced to ad- 
justing the set, patroling the 
aisles, and maintaining order dur- 
ing the TV session. And _after- 
wards, his is the unrewarding, hur- 
ried, and thankless task of rehash- 
ing already presented material, 
clearing up the misunderstandings, 
and stimulating discussion which 
should have been a part of the orig- 
inal lesson. The struggle of keep- 
ing the entire class on a level with 
the predetermined pace of the TV 
course is backbreaking. 

It is no wonder that many class- 
room teachers resent ETV. They 
resent its disruption of _ their 
schedules, its regimentation of 
their classes. It may seem surpris- 
ing that the teachers’ views have 
not been heard. But in_ strictest 
confidence, they admit that to 
criticize ETV openly might jeop- 
ardize their chances of advance 
ment, even their jobs. 

The Ford Foundation regards 
the case for educational television 
as already proved: 


original 


Today, the question is no_ longer 
whether television can play an impor- 
tant role in education. That question 
has been answered in the affirmative 
not only by the experiments supported 
by the Fund—but also by the many 
other programs in which the medium 
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is being used successfully for direct 
classroom instruction. 


That so positive a statement from 
so respected a source is open to 
question comes as a shock. But 
President Hollis Caswell, of Co- 
lumbia’s Teachers College, says 
flatly that the testing of ETV has 
been inadequate to “prove its de- 
sirability on any widespread scale.” 
He criticizes the “research” on 
which ETV rests its claims as _ be- 
ing too limited for valid results, 
and points out that it tests the ef- 
fectiveness of TV teaching only by 
the number of facts that a child re- 
members. 

Yet ETV “research” continues 
to be a collection of “what, when, 
where, and how many”’ statistics. 
Institutions that proposed research 
into the quality of education that 
ETV could offer have been cold- 
shouldered by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, which has 
so freely underwritten ‘“demon- 
strations” of ETV teaching. 

One argument frequently ad- 
vanced in favor of school ETV cen- 
ters on its “unique” advantages. 

According to a 1959 report by 
the Ford Foundation: 


Students in today’s classrooms can 
have a close-up view of physical and 
chemical processes that cannot be du- 
plicated in any but the most expensive 
laboratories. They can see and 
hear the outstanding scholars of our 
age. They can have access to the great 
museums of art, history, and nature. 
A whole treasure-trove of new and 
stimulating experiences that were be- 
yond the reach of yesterday's students 
can be brought into the classrooms for 
today’s students. 


Not one of us would question 
these splendid educational advan- 
tages. Indeed, they would seem 
suficient in themselves to justify 
the whole ETV project. The only 
hitch seems to be that our schools 
already enjoy them through an- 
other medium, the educational 
film. Maurice Mitchell, president 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
and not unnaturally somewhat par- 
tisan, comments wryly, “Seldom 
have the advantages of our prod- 
ucts been phrased more clearly.” 

The teachers themselves point 
out that many of their classroom 
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films are better than TV; that the 
film screens are larger, more easily 
seen; that color is often available. 
“We can show a film when the 
class is ready for it, in our own 
classrooms. We can stop it for ex- 
planations or discussions; we can 
repeat it in sections or as a whole. 
Films help us in our teaching; 
they do not supplant us.” 


No discussion of ETV in the 
schools can avoid the question of 
costs. So far, state funds, dona- 
tions from corporations and indi- 
viduals, town and city appropria- 
tions, together with major grants 
from foundations have financed 
these costs. But the Ford plan for 
ETV is that its costs will become 
a normal school expense as soon 
as its value has been established. 
In other words, we taxpayers will 
support ETV through our town, 
city, state, and federal taxes. 

Even after seven years, no one 
has ventured an estimate as to the 
cost of ETV on a nationwide basis. 
All we can do is to make our own 
estimate, based on the costs of two 
typical ETV systems. 

Alabama’s_ three-station,  state- 
wide, open-circuit educational net- 
work cost $1,250,000 for installa- 
tion. The annual programing and 
operational cost for the network 
and the three ETV studios which 
serve it comes to approximately 
$500,000 a year. As classroom TV 
receivers were acquired, TV_ in- 
struction expanded to cover over 
225,000 student viewers. 

Hagerstown, Maryland, (popula- 
tion 40,000) is the boom town in 
educational circles today, the show 
place for ETV in the schools. There 
the closed-circuit system covers 17,- 
500 pupils in thirty-four of the 
fifty-one schools over a 462 square 
mile area. 

The equipment for the project, 
valued at $300,000, was donated by 
the members of the Electronic In- 
dustries Association. The Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone 
Company provided the cable with 
no rental charge for the first two 
years. The cable rental has been 
set at $115,000 per year. 

The Ford Foundation supplied 
$1 million for engineering costs, 





cable rental, workshops, publica- 
tions, consultants, testing, admin- 
istration, supervision, and _ public 
relations. Future operating  ex- 
penses must be held down to $200,- 
000 per year to break even on sav- 
ings in teaching staff, instructional 
equipment, and classroom space. 
This has been the average annual 
operating cost of the project. The 
system (for in-school use only) can 
broadcast six lessons simultaneously 
over a coaxial cable. 

In any man’s language, educa- 
tional television is enormously ex- 
pensive, especially in view of the 
number of schools and the vast 
areas it must cover. And the costs 
mount. Means must be found to 
preserve the lessons already broad- 
cast so that they may be reused. 
Until then, ETV is ironically using 
film for rebroadcasting purposes. 
The famous Harvey White Physics 
Course, given on television, was 
subsequently filmed and distributed 
by a film company directly to the 
schools for classroom projection. 
Over 450 minor errors occurring 
in the original broadcast were cor- 
rected in the film version. 

In only one instance is TV 
unique: It can portray history in 
the making, at the time it is ac- 
tually happening. The difficulty is 
that few history-making events take 
the trouble to occur during the day 
sessions of schools in the United 
States. Furthermore, in a few hours, 
students can see it all at home on 
commercial TV, and a little later 
it will be available, for all time, on 
film. 

Without our realizing it, educa- 
tional television is moving full 
steam ahead. The National Pro- 
gram for the Use of Television in 
the Public Schools enlists more 
schools almost daily. The National 
Defense Education Act has opened 
up federal funds for ETV use un- 
der its Title VII section. 

Are we, then, on the brink of an 
educational breakthrough that will 
transform the lives of our children? 
Or are we throwing away vast sums 
of money on an educational aid 
that is not suitable for extensive 
use on the public school level? We 
must make up our minds because 
the decision is ours. ++ 
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panacea! It’s a one-eyed 

monster! It helps meet the 

teacher shortage! It requires 
additional teachers! It’s saving 
money! It’s too costly! Thus range 
the arguments among the friends 
and foes of educational television. 
Somewhere between the extremists 
are many of us—teachers, adminis- 
trators, pupils, and parents—who 
recognize the values, the potential, 
and the limitations of educational 
TV. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to argue the cost of edu- 
cational TV; contradictory figures 
are readily available. Cost must be 
analyzed in terms of the quality of 
the production, the number of 
viewers, and the general upgrading 
of the instructional program. Up- 
grading, being highly intangible, 
is almost never included in a cost 
analysis. If the outcome is a definite 
improvement in the quality of 
education, then the cost factor is 
relatively low. 

Educational television, like any 
other teaching tool, is only as ef- 
fective as the people who use it. 
The program which is produced 
for the pupil to view will be just 
as good as the planning and prepa- 
ration which went into the produc- 
tion—no better. Classroom use will 
be precisely as effective as the class- 
room teacher makes it. Utilization 
by the teaching staff will take place 
to the extent that the school ad- 
ministrator encourages his teachers 
to improve their teaching by watch- 
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Miss Miner is assistant superintendent 
of instruction, Shoreline public schools, 
Seattle, Washington. Next year she 


will be the television teacher for the 
third and fourth grade language arts 
series on the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne Television Instruction. 
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ing televised programs and capital- 
izing upon their merits. 

Realizing, then, that the human 
inadequacies are ours, let us ex- 
amine some of the ways education- 
al TV can help improve the quality 
of education. 


A MAJOR contribution is in the 
area of direct teaching to the stu- 
dents in their classrooms. It should 
be noted that TV is a particular 
medium which seems to provide a 
direct contact with the individual 
and makes the learner feel that the 
lesson is being presented for him 
alone. Such contact provides a 
teacher-pupil relationship which is, 
in itself, unique. 

Unfortunately, except in a “talk 
back” audio system, the pupil does 
not have an opportunity to ask 
questions. If, however, the TV 
teacher has created a learning situ- 
ation which causes the receiver to 
think, to explore, and to go_ be- 
yond the lesson for additional 
knowledge or skills, then learning 
of a high level has taken place. 

Even the inability to communi- 
cate with the teacher has one ad- 
vantage: Pupils do not ask _ir- 
relevant questions or waste valua- 
ble time digressing from the lesson 
topic. There can be no interrup- 
tion with diversions designed to get 
the teacher off the subject and to 
amuse the class. 

Another contribution of educa- 
tional TV is the making available 
of local resources on a broad scale. 
In a large school it would be im- 
possible to ask a single resource 





person to visit hundreds of class- 
rooms when a unit of study is under 
way. Similarly, it would be expen- 
sive, difficult, and probably impos- 
sible to take large numbers of chil- 
dren on field trips. TV readily and 
easily brings resource people and 
places of interest into the class- 
rooms. 

As improved co-ordination _be- 
tween educational television sta- 
tions develops, it will be increas- 
ingly possible to exchange with 
other sections kinescoped or video- 
taped programs which are unique 
to one section. Detroit pupils, for 
example, can “visit” the oriental 
displays in the Seattle Art Museum, 
and the Seattle pupils can learn of 
early America as it is displayed 
in the Ford Museum. 


One of TV’s rare attributes is 
its ability to magnify an object 
and to focus attention on a single 
item or subject for a given period 
of time. This attribute cannot be 
overemphasized. All the students 
at work with science programs can 
observe a greatly magnified speci- 
men and study its minute details 
while the television teacher dem- 
onstrates, explains, or questions. 

It has frequently been said that 


educational TV is less valuable’ 
than the educational film. The 
either/or merits of these two 


media need not be discussed here, 
since both have value primarily in 
the way they are used by teachers 
and pupils. It should be pointed 
out, however, that TV does provide 
a means whereby large school sys- 
tems can show a film to many class- 
rooms at the same time. Some pub- 
lic schools have experimented with 
televising key instructional films 
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which are most in demand at spe- 
cific times of the year. 

Another benefit of educational 
television is the opportunity it of- 
fers the teacher to discover learn- 
ing problems of pupils as they view 
the lesson. Freed from preparation 
and presentation of a lesson, teach- 
ers can watch the learners and an- 
alyze learning problems, thus pre- 


venting serious difficulties from 
arising. 
Television lessons can also be 


used by the classroom teacher to 
motivate learning, to introduce a 
new unit of work, or to re-enforce 
a concept already learned. 


Teacuenrs alert to these various 
possibilities can use a TV program 
to best fit the needs of their groups. 
In some instances, a program has 
been used by one teacher for an 
entire grade level as a basic pro- 
gram. After watching it, some chil- 
dren moved into independent 
study; others, into some kind of 
group work. 

Another teacher, at a_ higher 
grade level, has used the same pro- 
gram with a small group of chil- 
dren who needed remedial assist- 
ance. These children worked inde- 
pendently with the TV _ teacher, 
thus freeing the classroom teacher 
to work with the remainder of his 
class. 

A third teacher, at a lower grade 
level, also used the program with 
a small group of accelerated learn- 
ers, who were able to advance 
through the assistance of their “sec- 
ond” teacher while the classroom 
teacher taught other pupils. 

This multiple use of a program 
can have the effect of placing more 


one teacher in a classroom 
and can therefore extend or multi- 
ply the learning opportunities for 
children. 


than 


Seconp only to the direct class- 
room teaching are the television in- 
service opportunities for teachers— 
opportunities unparalleled in our 
history. Until recently, once a 
teacher had begun his teaching 
career, he learned through his own 
trial and error or through the as- 
sistance of a supervisor or consult- 
ant. Only rarely did he see a dem- 
onstration lesson or visit another 
teacher in the classroom. 

Today, through the flick of a 
switch, he is able to observe the 
master teacher explain, demon- 
strate, question, motivate learning, 
and make assignments. Teachers 
who want to learn from the master 
teachers do so easily, thus improv- 
ing their own skill. This learning 
is, at its best, not mere imitation; 
it is a utilization of basic prin- 
ciples and ideas, a realization of the 
teaching process, an understanding 
of goals, and a genuine growth in 
lesson preparation and _ presenta- 
tion. 

A good example of teacher 
growth through TV occurred re- 
cently when a primary teacher said 
to her prin¢ipal, “I shall not use 
the TV phonics program this year. 
I have learned how to teach it, and 
I have some new ideas I want to 
try with my own class.” 
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we have to talk at dinner? 


Maybe we won't hear the phone ring.” 
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In-service education is carried on 
by direct programs as well as 
through direct classroom teaching. 
Many school systems have con- 
ducted workshops, lectures, or dem- 
onstrations in almost every area of 
the curriculum. Teachers have 
watched and listened in faculty 
groups, in individual classrooms, 
and in their own homes during 
evening hours. 

Visiting experts have reached 
every teacher in large city school 
systems. A single specialist has been 
made available to the many teach- 
ers who needed assistance at the 
time help was needed. New ma- 
terials have been used, methods 
have been demonstrated, and 
knowledge has been presented. All 
this has been accomplished by 
means of carefully planned in- 
service courses. 

Whether or not the education 
of the pupil has been improved 
because of this use of TV depends, 
of course, on the teachers in the 
viewing audience, not on the tele- 
vision set. 


A trp value is that in many 
communities educational TV takes 
into the home actual lessons being 
taught in the school. This provides 
an excellent opportunity to bring 
home and school together. Parents 
are able to watch the lesson their 
child sees at school. They can dis- 
cuss the lesson with the child, can 
assist with extra assignments, and 
can provide strong motivation for 
further learning. Not only does this 
develop a better understanding of 
the individual child’s schooling but 
it also furthers the understanding 
of the total school curriculum. 


Whar is the future for educa- 
tional television? Will we, as teach- 


ers and administrators, refuse to 
use it because it does not solve 
all our problems? Will we re- 


fuse to adjust our clocks to meet 
the time schedules of programs 
we want to use? Or, will we learn 
how to use this complex teach- 
ing tool to improve the quality of 
education for our pupils? We had 
better make up our minds because, 
as Mrs. Dawson says, the decision 


is ours. + # 
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HEAR the most disquieting ru- 

mors that our school system is 
going from pot to worse and 
that all over America there are 
twelve-year-old boys who write sep- 
erate and Filladelphia and think 
an hypotenuse is a baby hippo. I 
gather it’s a scandal, an absolute 
scandal. And if I don’t seem prop- 
erly irate about the whole matter, 
it's because I’m so grateful to 
schools. 

I mean, think of those teachers 
keeping forty or fifty small children 
interested and occupied for five 
hours a day. Well, maybe they're 
not interested and maybe they’re 
not occupied, but the point is 
they’re there. They’re not in the 
kitchen making flour paste or in 
the living room carefully writing 
their initials on the coffee table. 

It’s considerations like these that 
make me perfectly willing to find 
out what an hypotenuse is and tell 
them. I can do that all right, and I 
can do homework—up to but not 
including long division. What I 
can’t seem to do is pack a school 
lunch. 

To begin with, I always pack 
lunches the night before, because 
in the early morning I can’t re- 
member how many children I have 
and naturally go wildly wrong on 
the number of sandwiches. At one 
o'clock in the morning, I am in 
full possession of my faculties. 

What I am not in possession of 
is something to make a sandwich 
with, unless you count that jar of 
what I think is apple butter and 
which I know we brought with 
us when we moved from New 
Rochelle. 

I lean on the refrigerator door 
for twenty minutes and stare at the 
unlovely interior as though it were 
Playhouse 90. Meanwhile all the 





“Tales Out of School: The Sandwich 
Crisis.” Copyright 1959 by Jean Kerr. 
From The Snake Has All The Lines, 
by Jean Kerr. Reprinted by permission 
of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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THE SANDWICH CRISIS © se xen 


events of the past six months swim 
before me. There is not an item 
on the crowded shelves that isn’t 
rich with bittersweet memories. 
There are five quart jars of mayon- 
naise that evidently were on sale 
sometime or other. There are no 


fewer than six plastic “space savers” 


(now empty), and no wonder there’s 
no space in that icebox. 

There are two half bottles of 
club soda, improperly capped, and 
a sinister-looking turkey carcass 
that must have been there since 
Christmas (it can’t have been there 
since Thanksgiving). There are 
also a couple of cans of evaporated 
milk which they say you can keep 
in the cupboard, but I don’t know 
that I believe that. After all, it’s 
milk, isn’t it? 

Another woman could make a 
tasty sandwich spread by mixing 
evaporated milk and mayonnaise 
with some curry powder. But I lack 
the dash for this kind of experi- 
mentation. For that matter I lack 
the curry powder, and—what is 
more to the point—I lack qualities 
of leadership. Yes, I do. I’m an 
unfit mother and a rotten house- 
keeper, as shiftless and improvident 
as a character out of God’s Little 
Acre. 

What lends particular poignance 
to this moment is the fact that I 
was in a large chain store that very 
afternoon and could easily have 
bought some spiced ham. Of course, 
I didn’t actually see any spiced 
ham when I bought those nylon 
stockings, a philodendron plant, 
and two long-playing records, but 
surely they had some tucked away 
someplace. 

I know what I’m going to do for 
lunches next week, and there’s no 
use talking me out of it. I’m going 
to go to a delicatessen on Monday 
afternoon and buy five quarts of 
lobster salad and some baked Vir- 
ginia ham. Of course, it will be 
expensive and we will have to 
economize on dinner all week by 








having canned chili and_ baked 
beans, but it will be worth it. 


Bor to get back to this moment. 
Let’s say, just for the sake of argu- 
ment, that I find something to put 
in the sandwiches. (There's al- 
ways that can of plovers’ eggs some- 
body gave us as a joke last Easter.) 
The next problem is to find some- 
thing to put the sandwiches in. I 
know you can buy sandwich bags, 
but I never feel right about that 
when, after all, they give you all 
those nice little brown bags free 
with lettuce and bananas. But try 
and find a little brown bag at one 
o'clock in the morning. I usually 
wind up packing a sandwich, an 
apple, and two cookies in a_ bag 
that formerly held a_ twenty-six 
pound turkey. Even after I tear 
off the top half of the bag and fold 
it down, it still looks as if it con- 
tained a painter’s overalls. 

Now there’s the little item of 
milk money. In the school our 
children attend milk costs eight 
cents. Four children times four 
bottles of milk should give you a 
figure of thirty-two cents, or one 
quarter, one nickel, and two pen- 
nies. Break it down that way and 
one could just possibly locate thirty- 
two cents. In theory, the oldest boy 
could take the money and pay for 
the four bottles of milk when all 
assemble in the lunchroom. In prac- 
tice, I have only to mention this 
eminently sensible plan to uncork 
such tears and lamentations from 
the other three as haven't been 
heard since the time I gave that 
large empty crate to the trashman, 
not knowing it was a clubhouse. 

I don’t know whether the others 
are ashamed to be seen with Chris 
in the lunchroom because his shirt- 
tail is always out, or whether they 
are afraid that he will skip town 
with the thirty-two cents. All I 
know is that I have to find four 
nickels and twelve pennies, which 
means rifling through all my sum- 
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mer purses, which are now in the 
attic. This is further complicated 
on days when Col needs fifteen 
cents for a box of crayons and Gil- 
bert needs thirty-five cents for a 
new speller. I'll be glad when they 
raise the price of milk to ten cents. 
After all, they’re entitled to a profit 
like everybody else, and dimes—you 
can find dimes. 


Anorner item that will have to 
be prepared while the children 
sleep (along with the lunches) is 
a note to Johnny’s teacher explain- 
ing just precisely what ailed him 
when he was absent from school 
lat ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. This will be complicated 
by the fact that I don’t remember 
his teacher’s name (Sister Mary 
Arthur was his teacher last year, 
but that’s no help) and I will have 
to address the note “‘Dear Teacher,” 
which reveals not only that I am 
woefully out of touch with my son 
but clearly without even the most 
rudimentary interest in the fine 
young woman who is molding his 
character. The next thing is that 
I haven’t the least idea what ailed 
him last Tuesday. His eyes were 
glassy and he was burning up, just 
burning up, but I couldn’t call the 
doctor because he didn’t have a 
rash. 

If the children are going to be 
sick anyway, I am always relieved 
to see spots. Anybody knows that 
you are within your rights to call 
a doctor if there’s a rash. If, how- 
ever, you are heedless enough to 
call the doctor just because your 
child has a temperature of 104 and 
you're frantic about him, you face 
the possibility that by the time the 
doctor arrives, a day after he’s been 
called, the invalid will have a per- 
fectly normal temperature and will 
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be calmly engaged in making a 
tepee out of the bedclothes. The 
doctor may be perfectly polite (just 
keep him in bed for forty-eight 
hours) but he knows, and you 
know, that you’re an idiot and a 
hysteric who thinks nothing of 
taking up a doctor’s valuable time 
while all over the community gen- 
uine cases of chicken pox wait un- 
attended. 

But I am still left with that note 
to the teacher. And since I honestly 
don’t know what blight was upon 
that boy, I will have to select an 
illness more or less out of the blue. 
This involves a nice balance of 
tone. Anything too casual suggests 
that I kept him home on a mere 
idle whim, perhaps to polish the 
silver. On the other hand, I don’t 
want to raise alarums by pretending 
that he was at death’s door with 
diphtheria, which he is even now 
prepared to spread through the 
whole fourth grade. 

I usually settle for “stomach 
virus.” That seems decently inca- 
pacitating without being too wor- 
risome. 1 mean, anything in the 
stomach seems private and con- 
tained and wouldn’t appear to in- 
vite the scrutiny of the Public 
Health Department. 


Once I have the note and the 
milk money and lunches, I have 
only to locate hats, jackets, rubbers, 
schoolbooks, and underpants. Now, 
I buy underpants the way some 
people buy gin—recklessly, extrava- 
gantly—and I secrete them at vari- 
ous key points throughout the 
house. As a result, I can always 
find eleven clean pairs of under- 
pants in size eight. Of course there 
won't be a single pair in size four 
or size twelve, which means that 
I will have to go wash out three 


HMA...50 NOW SHE'S 
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Reprinted from The Washington Post and Times-Herald Cpr. 


pairs, just exactly like those reck- 
less, unthinking mothers who never 
buy underpants. 

I know it’s an admission of 
failure to say that I have to set 
out the boys’ clothes for them. | 
understand that in well-regulated 
households the children perform 
these little services for themselves. 
Indeed I have heard, though I 
won't say that I believe it, that in 
various parts of this country there 
are nine-month old infants who 
rinse out their own diapers. 

What remarkable mothers these 
wee ones must have! I stand _ be- 
hind them every inch of the way. 
The only reason I don’t make our 
boys get everything ready for the 
morning is that I have sensitive 
eardrums and, in the morning, a 
nervous stomach, and I find that 
I tend to become unhinged by the 
sobs of the doomed as they race up 
and down the stairs at a quarter 
to nine, hunting for left shoes and 
right mittens while announcing to 
the empty air, “I’m gonna be late 
and Sister’ll kzll me!” 

To avoid this kind of thing and 
start the day sane, I do the amount 
of planning and co-ordinating that 
would be involved in landing two 
battalions in North Africa. So what 
happens? All four fly out the door, 
blessed silence descends—and then 
I look up to see Colin, who is in- 
explicably back and shouting fran- 
tically, “Quick, quick, the bus is 
waiting! I have to have an empty 
tomato can, eighteen inches of sil- 
ver foil, and some Scotch tape. I’m 
making a lamp!” 

One solution would be to tutor 
them all at home, but I think that’s 
illegal. In any case, it’s impossible. 
If Colin didn’t go to school, I'd 
have to show him how to make a 


lamp.  # 


“HELP! (‘A BEING HELD PRISONER 
IN A SCHOOL LUNCH FACTORY!“ 
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What Research Says About 


School Marks and Their Reporting 


wo facts stand out in bold re- 


lief in a half century of re- 

search studies on school marks 
and reporting them to parents: (a) 
we have learned very little about 
the problem in the past twenty 
years, and (b) the concept of re- 
search in this area has undergone 
radical revision. 

A comparison of the first and 
third editions (1941 and 1960) of 
The Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research will show that the above 
generalizations are supported by 
the facts. 

Many of the studies reported in 
the earlier edition dealt with such 
matters as the correlation of school 
marks with other measures of aca- 
demic achievement. In the later 
edition, additional reports covering 
the intervening years were largely 
descriptions of current practices 
and the extent to which they were 
employed. 

Thus, it may be said that we 
have shifted away from earlier at- 
tempts to establish statistical re- 
liability in research and _ have 
chosen instead to be satisfied with 
surveys of current practice. Since 
a record of what schools are 
actually doing in no way validates 
the practice, it is difficult to see 
how this kind of “research” con- 
tributes in any significant way to 
our deeper understanding of the 
problems involved. 

Perhaps this change in emphasis 
is a natural reflection of the times 
and of the obvious troubles earlier 
researchers encountered in trying 


Dr. Yauch is educational consultant, 


School of Education, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, Illinois. He was an 
elementary school principal for many 
years. 
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to reduce subjective judgments to 
statistical computation. It is well 
known that the period from 1920 
to 1940 was marked by enthusiasm 
for measurement. Research special- 
ists delved into many aspects of 
school marking procedures. 

That they found little satisfac- 
tion in the results is not surprising. 
Neither is it surprising to discover 
that, after the first round of abor- 
tive effort, later researchers were 
willing to settle for “status’’ studies 
of current practices. 

The studies reported in the 1940 
edition concluded that the correla- 
tion of school marks with other 
forms of measurement was uni- 
formly low, and that, consequent- 
ly, teachers’ marking procedures 
were relatively unreliable. 


Ax examination of the research 
studies over a period of nearly fifty 
years reveals some interesting fea- 
tures. In the first place, it became 
apparent early in the efforts to im- 
prove both the marking system and 
reports to parents that a single 
symbol was incapable of telling all 
that was desired. Using the same 
symbol for achievement and effort 
led to confusion on the part of the 
learner and his parents. Thus, at- 
tempts to improve marking systems 
resulted in emphasizing several 
elements of progress—achievement, 
effort, attitude, and growth in 
terms of potential. 

Interestingly, the major impetus 
for changing marking systems came 
from teachers rather than parents. 
Parents have rarely demonstrated 
any marked degree of dissatisfac- 
tion with the grading system as 
such. In fact, studies show that 
85% indicate their preference for 


continuing whatever system is then 
in operation. 

Teachers have long objected to 
the narrow basis for grading—that 
of reporting solely on the academic 
achievement of learners. They have 
justifiably felt that success in 
school is determined by more than 
the ability to achieve in subject 
matter areas. Since a report card 
represents one of the more im- 
portant devices by which a school 
visibly demonstrates its major ob- 
jectives, it should provide an op- 
portunity to indicate the broader 
scope of objectives through the 
marking system. 

A further complication in school 
marking was to be found in the 
emphasis upon only one facet of 
educational development—the pres- 
ent status of the learner. 

Especially for the upper 40% 
who are headed for college, it is im- 
portant to know the degree to which 
a grade is a prediction of proba- 
ble success in higher education. 


In order to better understand 
current problems in marking sys- 
tems and reports to parents, it may 
be helpful to have some of the 
background information revealed 
by research studies over the past 
forty years. 

Prior to 1920, school marks were 
almost wholly reported in percent- 
ages. Beginning with the measure- 
ment movement which character- 
ized the 1920’s, the shift was made 
slowly to a letter system, varying 
from three to seven symbols. 
Whether grades were reported as 
percentages or letters, their dis- 
tribution was usually controlled 
by the normal curve. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The county’s only school—a handsome, brick, $500,000 structure. 


Banner County in rural Nebraska proves that consolidation—even under 
adverse conditions—can bring better education to children in rural areas. 


4 YELLow bus growls its way 
l good-naturedly from ranch to 
= ranch as it wends through the 
countryside to the new _ consoli- 
dated school. 

It's a common sight in the 
United States. It’s a common sight 
in Banner County, Nebraska, too 
—thanks to an uncommon deter- 
mination to overcome. obstacles, 
both common and uncommon. 

The and the buses are 
there today only because the super- 
intendent, the school board, and a 
majority of the citizens were will- 
ing to ignore the “fact” that con- 
solidation was impossible. 

Those who said it was impossible 
had good reason to think so_ be- 
cause the whole state of Nebraska, 
with its nationwide-high total of 
3500 districts, was (and is) fighting 
an uphill reorganization 
battle. 


school 


school 


Wars Banner County began to 
move toward school consolidation 
in 1955, it had to look some special 
problems in the eye. It was a county 
sitting astride the western border 
of Nebraska, and emptiness was 
one of its dominant characteristics 
—“Just miles and miles of miles and 
miles,” as one resident put it. 

Then, as now, there was not a 





Mr. Bayley is managing editor, Nebraska 
Education News. Photos are from the 
News. 
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single incorporated town in the 
county. Its population barely to- 
taled 1325 persons, and these were 
mostly ranchers scattered through- 
out 738 square miles of the most 
rugged scenery in the state. The 
roads were largely unimproved and 
wove in and around the buttes of 
the Wildcat Hills from ranch to 
ranch. 

The price of the proposed con- 
solidated school exceeded the total 
value of all the buildings in the 
county seat, the unincorporated 
hamlet of Harrisburg (with a pop- 
ulation of fifty), and there was no 
living space in Harrisburg for the 
seventeen teachers the school would 
need if the twenty-three county 
school districts were consolidated 
into one. 

Today, however, the doubting 
Thomases have had four years of 
solid evidence that they were 
wrong. Each day 320 children, from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade, 
attend classes in Banner's only 
school—a handsome, brick, $500,- 
000 structure. The parents, as well 
as children, are sold on the project. 

Superintendent J. F. Anderson, a 
veteran of twenty-five years in Ban- 
ner County education, is confident 
that only one or two per cent of 


the parents would go back to the 
old system if given the chance. 


Tue new system started early in 
1955 when Superintendent Ander- 
son and the school board led a 
successful campaign for a $500,000 
bond issue. One factor in the favor- 
able vote was the assurance given 
outlying areas that they might con- 
tinue their one-room elementary 
schools if they wanted to. 

Eleven different schools were 
maintained during the year the 
building was under construction. 
As soon as the new building was 
ready for use in the fall of 1957, 
all wanted to go to it—and did. No 
other school has been maintained 
since then. 

Today a dozen buses pick up the 
children at their doorsteps and 
bring them safe and sound to 
school. No child rides farther than 
thirty-five miles, and, of course, the 
majority travel less than that. The 
bus routes are uniform, running 
from twenty-eight to thirty-five 
miles, and no youngster rides one 
way more than an hour. 

Two extra buses are kept in re- 
serve to help complete the year’s 
165,000 miles of travel on schedule. 
The drivers are mostly ranchers 
who live at the ends of the routes. 
They keep the buses at their homes 
overnight, bring the children in the 
morning, pick up their own cars at 
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A teacher from the consolidated school gets a happy greeting from his family 


as he comes home to the ex-elementary school duplex in which they live. 


the school and drive home. Each 
evening they return, leave their 
autos at the school, and take the 
loaded buses back to their ranches. 

Superintendent Anderson has 
lived through some lean educa- 
tional years, so it is easy to under- 
stand why he’s enthusiastic about 
the consolidated program and all 
its ramifications. As he points out: 
“When the building was proposed, 
many people said that the roads 
weren’t good enough. They wanted 
to wait for better roads, but we 
decided to go ahead, and now we 
have better roads, too. Parents got 
busy and had them fixed up. 
They didn’t want their kids riding 
on bad roads.” 

Winters can be rough in Nebras- 
ka ranch country—low tempera- 
tures, high winds, and heavy snow. 
And there’s no corner service sta- 
tion if you get stuck. But people, 
too, can be tough. In four years, 
Banner County School has had to 
close its doors just four days—a 
record many city schools would 
envy. 

What particularly pleases par- 
ents is the door-to-door delivery of 
their children—practical in Banner 
County though often impractical 
elsewhere. They don’t have to 
worry about them, they don’t have 
to drive them to a pickup point, 
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and the children don’t even have 
to walk across the road. 


The buses, then, get the children 
to school. And it is everything that 
the planners and $500,000 can 
make it. 

But how about the most vital 
ingredient—the teachers? How do 
you get them to come to an unin- 
corporated hamlet that has no 
apartments, no laundry, no dry 
cleaning, no markets, no connec- 
tion by bus, plane, or train with 
the outside world—and isn’t even 
on the only through highway in 
the county? 

First, Anderson explains, you 
get teachers by paying them as 
well as or better than other rural 
Nebraska districts. 

Second, you provide modern 
apartments, rent free. 

Where do you get apartments in 
a town that doesn’t have any? 

You provide them by cornering 
every stray penny for four years 
(about $60,000) and completely re- 
modeling the old county high 
school, an elementary school, and 
another building. The three build- 
ings, conveniently near the new 
school, house all the teachers ex- 
cept three who live on nearby 
ranches. 

These unusual “fringe benefits” 


include one-, two-, and three-bed- 
room units. Stove and refrigerator 
are furnished if needed, and the 
building for single teachers has a 
laundry room equipped with a new 
washer. The teacher pays only the 
utilities. Seven of the units house 
teachers with children; the rest of 
the sixteen units are occupied by 
single teachers. All in all, teach- 
ers and their families make up 
about a third of Harrisburg’s pop- 
ulation. 

Does this constant close associ- 
ation on and off duty produc 
problems? 

Teachers and their wives say no. 
“We have a lot of fun together. 
We enjoy this arrangement very 
much,” was the report of Mrs. Hal 
Brethour, mother of two and wife 
of the coach and 
teacher. 

Part of the credit for this happy 
situation goes to the superintend- 
ent and the school board. “We are 
especially careful to get people who 
will get along well,” Anderson 
said. 

A professional attitude seems to 
help, the soft-spoken superintend- 
ent noted. “Every teacher in the 
school belongs to the local educa- 
tion association, the Nebraska 
State Education Association, and 
the National Education Associa- 
tion.” 

According to the wife of one 
teacher, a question frequently asked 
is, “What do you do way out there 
in the wide open spaces?” 

Such a query, she explained, is 
almost funny. ‘With athletic and 
school events, local social events 
and informal get-togethers, there 
are few nights when something 
isn’t going on.” 

When the need or desire arises 
for “city things,’’ Scottsbluff, a com- 
munity of 15,000, is about a forty- 
five minute drive away. 


industrial arts 


Banner County has proved once 
more that consolidation, even un- 
der adverse circumstances, is prac 
tical and possible; and consolida- 
tion, by bringing children, teach- 
ers, and physical facilities into a 
more cohesive and efficient whole, 
has once again improved educa- 
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The profession speaks: 





NEA Project on Instruction 


ppyopay in America an earnest 
| and searching reappraisal cuts 

across almost all aspects of 
life. It is in such a time that the 
NEA is undertaking a_ two-year 
project on the instructional pro- 
gram of the public schools. 

The project is one of several 
other major NEA efforts of this 
century designed to upgrade the 
quality of and give direction to 
American public education. Nota- 
ble among these are the Seven 
Cardinal Principles of 1918, the 
Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy of 1938, and the cur- 
rent Educational Policies Commis- 
sion redefinition of the purposes of 
American education. 

The Project on Instruction serves 
another highly important purpose. 
By establishing guidelines for in- 
struction in the years just ahead, it 
will also provide the content fields 
with methodologies for assessing de- 
velopments in their areas of study. 

The need for reappraisal was 
summarized last summer at the 
NEA Convention in Los Angeles 
by Deputy Executive Secretary Lyle 
W. Ashby when he said: ‘“The or- 
ganized profession has a responsi- 
bility to state its conclusions at a 
time when many other voices are 
being heard with varying defini- 
tions of what constitutes a sound 
program of elementary and second- 
ary education in today’s world.” 

The success of the Project on 
Instruction will rest in no small 





Dr. Sand is director of the NEA Project 
on the Instructional Program of the 
Public Schools. He is on leave from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, where 
he is professor of education. 
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measure on the utilization of the 
vast skills and experience of the 
teaching profession. With this fact 
in mind, the profession has been 
involved in each phase and aspect 
of the task, including the formula- 
tion of the directions and nature 
of the project. Later, the profession 
will be involved through depart- 
mental, state, and special meetings, 
as well as through other means. 

The fourteen-member national 
committee for the project is com- 
posed of teachers, administrators, 
and university professors. Its 
membership includes Melvin W. 
Barnes, Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., 
Sarah C. Caldwell, William M. 
Alexander, Hollis L. Caswell, Ru- 
fus E. Clement, Marion Cranmore, 
Carol Douglass, Robert J]. Havig- 
hurst, James D. Logsdon, Philip 
H. Phenix, I. James Quillen, G. 
Baker Thompson, and Allan M. 
West. 


Tux committee has decided that 
the project should focus upon those 
important issues and decisions that 
will make a difference in the direc- 
tion and nature of public elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the 
sixties. To this end, four publica- 
tions are planned: Education in a 
Changing Society, What To Teach, 
Organizing for Instruction, and A 
Platform for Instruction (a final 
summary report) . 

The first, Education in a Chang- 
ing Society, will discuss the societal 
forces and trends and the funda- 
mental values that are persuasive 
on American education today. A 
group of outstanding behavioral 
scientists and educators, who met 


at a two-day seminar at NEA head- 
quarters last October, are serving 
as a major data source for this 
publication. 

The subjects of the next two 
publications, What To Teach and 
Organizing for Instruction, were 
chosen by the national committee, 
based upon their own experiences 
and several surveys conducted by 
the staff of the project. In analyz- 
ing these areas of concern, the 
committee will: 

1. Identify and clarify the con- 
cerns or issues in each area. 

2. Suggest the criteria, the guid- 
ing principles, to be applied in 
deciding what to teach and in or- 
ganizing for that instruction. 

3. Indicate the evidence for the 
guidelines—facts from research and 
experience which make the guide- 
lines valid. 

4. Propose alternative decisions, 
giving reasons for each. 

5. Suggest a course of action and 
or methods of inquiry by which 
local schools can make their own 
decisions or take their own posi- 
tions. On those issues where the 
evidence warrants, take a position. 

The evidence for the guidelines 
will be based upon data from five 
sources: (a) societal forces and 
trends, including traditional and 
emerging values that affect Ameri- 
can education; (b) the nature and 
content of knowledge in the various 
disciplines; (c) the nature of learn- 
ing; (d) human growth and de- 
velopment; and (e) key practices 
in the two areas of concern as 
revealed by a questionnaire and 
interview study. Position papers 
are being prepared indicating how 
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evidence from these data sources 
can be applied to the resolution of 
crucial instructional issues. 

The project is seeking out the 
best evidence wherever it can be 
found. In some cases, it is in the 
classroom; in others, it is in the 
offices of school administrators or 
in the state offices of education. 
In still others, it is in the colleges 
and universities. The search will 
continue for the duration of the 
project. 


Ie the publication, What To 
Teach, the profession will attempt 
to answer such questions as, “What 
should be taught to whom?” and 
“How should the ‘what’ be adapted 
to individual and group needs?” 

These questions will take into 
consideration the perplexities of 
providing education at the same 
time and in the same school for the 
American youth who may become 
a nuclear physicist and the young- 
ster who is skilled with his hands 
and may become an increasingly 
needed technician. 

The questions may also explore 
the educational needs of America’s 
thousands of so-called alienated 
youth—young people who somehow 
have lost touch with and interest 
in life about them. Implied here, 
too, are questions which explore 
the increasingly urgent problem, 
especially in big-city schools, of the 
dropout and the consequent waste 
of human resources. 

What To Teach will also con- 
sider the question of where deci- 
sions are made—at the local, state, 
and national level. How does one 
equate local control, needs, and 
standards with what some educa- 
tors believe to be an increasing 
need for national goals and/or 
standards? Another issue relates to 
the influence of tests on decisions 
concerning educational objectives. 

It will explore questions raised 
by the pressure of various demands 
on the schools. For instance, what 
is the effect, particularly in the 
elementary school, of “pushing 
things down’’—of teaching foreign 
languages or geometry at an earlier 
and earlier grade? What should be 
the school’s central responsibility 
and what should be left to agencies 
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outside the school? In this chang- 
ing, highly mechanized life, should 
there be a shift in viewpoint on 
what is the responsibility of the 
schools and what is not—and _ is 
there time for all of it? 

Related to this two-part question 
are the questions of priorities and 
balance. How can schools decide 
what is necessary to teach as con- 
trasted with what is merely desir- 
able? And for education for the six- 
ties, should the humanities and the 
social sciences get equal treatment 
with mathematics and science? 

In some fields of study, the basic 
content has been fundamentally 
altered in the past fifteen years; in 
all fields, the quantity of knowl- 


About 67% of U.S. public school 
teachers are married (70% of the men 
and 62% of the women), according to 
the NEA Research Division. 


edge has increased in geometrical 
proportions. To mention a few 
large-scale studies in certain con- 
tent areas, there are the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study; the Chemical Bond 
Study; the Joint Project of the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and NEA’s National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies; the 
mathematics projects at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the University 
of Maryland, and Yale; the Na- 
tional Task Force on Economic 
Education; and the Physical Sci- 
ences Study Committee. 

The basic question for the proj- 
ect is: How can a teacher make 
intelligent use of the recommenda- 
tions from such a variety of sources? 


Mernons of inquiry and concept 
formation need to be re-examined. 
Scholars in education and in the 
academic disciplines have begun to 
reappraise what we know about 
learning knowledge and ways of 
knowing, concerns that are not new 
but which have taken on renewed 
urgency. 

A Seminar on the Disciplines 
will be sponsored by the project at 
NEA _ headquarters June 15-17, 
1961. This major seminar should 


assist the project to cope better 
with this question: “What funda. 
mental ideas in the various disci- 
plines and/or methods of inquiry 
should get into the mainstream of 
the instructional program of the 
public schools?” 

To formulate guidelines for mak. 
ing decisions is also the major pur- 
pose of the publication, Organizing 
for Instruction. The guidelines will 
deal both with issues of organizing 
the curriculum and of organizing 
the school. The publication will 
examine a variety of organizational 
ideas such as departmentalization, 
the nongraded school, team teach. 
ing, multiple tracks, ability group- 
ing, instructional technology, and 
extended school time. As with the 
publication, What To Teach, case 
studies will be used to demonstrate 
how different types of school sys. 
tems make decisions and how vari- 
ous forces and factors bear on the 
process. 


‘Be final report of the project 
will be addressed primarily to the 
public—school board and PTA 
members and other interested citi- 
zens. In addition to summarizing 
guidelines for various components 
of the instructional program, it 
will take positions based on the 
best available evidence from ex- 
perience and research and will sug- 
gest means by which local schools 
can take their own positions. 

But the problem of transition 
from reports to action will remain. 
Not long ago, a well-known writer 
on education compared committee 
reports to the chorus in a Greek 
drama: Too many of them give 
warning of vague trials ahead with- 
out interfering with the business of 
the actors or of killing the suspense 
of the audience. Therefore, it is 
essential that recommendations for 
action at the national, regional, 
state, and local levels be forth- 
coming. 

The project should result in rec- 
ommendations to the NEA Board 
of Directors and Executive Com- 
mittee for immediate and _long- 
range programs for the continuing 
study and improvement of instruc 
tion in the public schools of Amer- 
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Four plans for 


Extending the School Year 


UR traditional — three-month 
summer vacation is a heritage 
from our early agrarian life. 

It makes less sense today when the 
country as a whole faces serious 
teacher shortages; when school- 
building facilities are overcrowded 
or lacking; and when there are in- 
sistent pressures on children, youth, 
and adults to learn more and learn 
it better. 

Practical-minded citizens, hard- 
headed businessmen, and_ parents, 
eager for broader and better edu- 
cational opportunities for their 
children, have been asking for some 
years: Why not operate the schools 
all the time? 

Several approaches to the year- 
round school have received atten- 
tion, and some have been tried. 
Among these, four basic types stand 
out and should be examined sep- 
arately, so the merits or weaknesses 
of any one will not be confused 
with the strengths and _ liabilities 
of another. 


Plan I: A Staggered Quarter 


for All 
Under this forty-eight week, four- 
quarter system, students attend 


school for three quarters and en- 
joy three-month vacations,  stag- 
gered throughout the year so that 
a different group is on vacation 
each quarter. Teachers are em- 
ployed for three or for all four 
quarters, depending upon local ar- 
rangements. Teacher work-weeks 
are about forty-eight; vacations, 
about thirty days. 


The advantages of Plan I are: 

1. Each child is assured as much 
schooling as normally given, yet 
theoretically 25% more pupils are 
taught by the same staff using the 
same facilities. 

2. Pupils graduate on schedule. 

3. Double shifts are unnecessary. 
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4. Expenditures for personnel, 
new construction, and new equip- 
ment are reduced. 

5. With full-time employment 
and better annual salaries, teacher 
turnover is lessened, and the need 
of teachers to seek summer employ- 
ment is eliminated. 


The disadvantages of Plan I are: 

1. Reasonable efficiency depends 
upon division of pupils into four 
equal groups, the same for each 
quarter, and the number enrolled 
in each elementary grade and in 
each subject in high school needs 
to be about the same during each 
quarter. Schools with small enroll- 
ments have trouble registering pu- 
pils in such equal numbers and in 
maintaining the most efficient 
pupil-teacher ratios. 

2. Parents with two or more 
children are likely to want them 
all in school during the same quar- 
ters and to want all vacation sched- 
ules to coincide, probably in the 
warm months. Few families prefer 
to have their children out of school 
in cold months or in school during 
excessively hot months. 

If families are allowed to elect 
the quarters when their children 
are in school, an uneven distribu- 
tion of pupils results. Then school 
officials find it necessary to assign 
pupils arbitrarily, with many re- 
sultant administrative and public 
relations difficulties. 

3. The economies 
great as some claim. 
work longer, their salaries are 
greater, and unless enrollments 
are large enough to permit normal- 


are not as 
If teachers 


The summaries presented here are 
based on Year-Round School, a study 
published in 1960 by the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
26p. Single copies, $1. Quantity orders: 
2-9 copies, 10% discount; 10 or more, 
20%, discount. Stock No. 2-127. Order 
from AASA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


ly efficient pupil-teacher ratios, per 
pupil costs go up. Four-quarter dis- 
tribution results in less efficient bus 
loads and more salary costs for 
drivers. Sessions during hot sum- 
mer months in some states might 
necessitate air conditioning equip- 
ment, expensive to install and op- 
erate. 

4. Unless out-of-school recrea- 
tional and job opportunities can 
be extended and expanded for 
youth on vacation during fall, win- 
ter, and spring quarters, juvenile 
delinquency might be encouraged. 


Plan II: A Full Forty-Eight-W eek 
School Year for All 


This plan calls for students to 
attend school for four quarters of 
approximately twelve weeks each, 
with four weeks left for vaca- 
tion, probably distributed between 
Christmas, Easter, and other peri- 
ods set up in the school calendar. 
Teachers have the same number of 
work weeks and vacation days as 
students. 


The advantages of Plan II are: 

1. Above-average children can 
easily accelerate, while other pupils 
can more easily repeat grades failed. 
Gifted children can complete 
twelve years in nine, while less 
gifted ones can complete elemen- 
tary and secondary schooling in the 
normal twelve years. 

2. A voluntary feature can permit 
those who strongly object to being 
in school throughout the year to 
attend for the present nine-month 
term. Or the plan can be compul- 
sory and require full-year attend- 
ance by all children. In either case, 
schools operate year-round. 


The disadvantages of Plan II 
are: 

1. Operation of the voluntary 
attendance plan in Newark, New 
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On April 13 there were 761,897 NEA members on record 
—an all-time high. However, many members of last year 
have still not renewed. Urge your colleagues to enroll now 


through established channels. 





Jersey, from 1912 to 1931, and in 
Nashville, Tennessee, from 1924 to 
1942, showed the plan too expen- 
sive. 

2. In the same cities, high school 
students graduating early as a re- 
sult of acceleration have proved 
too young for regular employment 
and not old enough to succeed in 
college. These two factors led to 
abandonment of the plan in both 
cities. 

3. In 1955, the Citizens’ School 
Study Council of Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, studied Plan II with com- 
pulsory eleven-month attendance 
and decided that the social and ad- 
ministrative disadvantages far out- 
weighed possible economic advan- 
tages. Therefore, the plan was not 
tried. 


Plan Ill: A Voluntary Summer 
Program 


Under this plan, the regular pro- 
gram of thirty-six to forty weeks is 
supplemented by a summer pro- 
gram of from four to twelve weeks 
with major emphasis on courses 
not regularly offered and on pro- 
vision of special opportunities in 
vocational education, physical edu- 
cation, and the like. Faculty mem- 
bers can serve in the summer pro- 
gram by choice, or the full faculty 
can be used in a system of staggered 
assignments which permits profes- 
sional study, work, or travel. 


The advantages of Plan III are: 

1. It permits slow learners to 
catch up in summer school, but 
places main emphasis on wider 
and richer educational experiences. 
Gifted children can take advanced 
courses in regular curriculum sub- 
jects. Others can take courses, such 
as typewriting or woodworking, 
they cannot fit into their regular 
programs. 

2. Summer programs also offer 
educational and cultural 
tages to adults. 

3. Plan III does not interfere with 
customary family vacation patterns. 


advan- 
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A disadvantage of Plan III is: 

The central problem is addition- 
al cost of salaries, maintenance, ma- 
terials, and the like. 


Plan IV: A Summer Program 
for Professional Personnel 


This plan provides teacher em- 
ployment on a twelve-month basis 
with four weeks of vacation. Chil- 
dren attend school for the tradi- 
tional thirty-six to forty weeks. 
The plan’s primary purpose is to 
allow time for teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators to engage in 
instructional and curriculum plan- 
ning during the twelve weeks when 
children are not in school. 


The advantages of Plan IV are: 

1. It assures regular and concen- 
trated attention to the instructional 
program so that year-by-year short- 
comings may be corrected and the 
program can be updated, improved, 
and enriched. Faculties can review 
instructional fields, revise curric- 
ulum content, and evaluate testing 
procedures and promotion policies. 

2. Such annual evaluations stim- 
ulate professional growth and add 
quality to the school program. 

3. Leaders of various lay organ- 
izations in the community can join 
(or share with) school board mem- 





“Vd never want to be a teacher. I 
couldn’t tolerate little monsters like us!” 


bers, supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers, and administrators in develop- 
ing the school program. 

4. The plan can be varied from 
year to year and permits a percent- 
age of teachers to be excused in 
order to follow other forms of pro- 
fessional advancement, or for per- 
sonal reasons. 


The disadvantages of Plan IV 
are: 

1. Experience shows that such 
programs add from ten to twenty 
per cent to current expenses. 

2. Spending public-school money 
for the professional improvement 
of individual teachers is a con- 
siderable departure from general 
practice. Unless local citizens feel 
such expenditure to be a sensible 
use of school funds, they will not 
support the program. 

3. Such a program increases tre- 
mendously the leadership responsi- 
bilities of the administrative and 
supervisory staff. 


General Evaluation 


It seems reasonable to say that 
of the four plans, Plan I presents 
the most obstacles. 

It is generally believed that the 
advantages of Plan II do not out- 
weigh its disadvantages although 
the plan is destined for further ex- 
perimentation. 

More school systems each year 
seem to be moving toward some 
form of Plan III. The summer re- 
medial, avocational, recreational, 
and enrichment type of program 
seems acceptable to the public. It 
not only answers a great many 
needs of school systems, but it may 
be the means of effecting some 
economies. 

School systems seeking to operate 
a Plan IV will be confronted with 
challenging but not insurmounta- 
ble problems, such as convincing 
the public of the program’s value 
and financing the program. 

The difficulties and disadvan- 
tages accompanying any or all of 
the plans, however, do not alter 
the fact that more and more admin- 
istrators are recognizing the need 
to make fuller use of both school 
buildings and school personnel dur- 
ing the summer months. + # 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 





Qrever from NEA Publications Sales 
or an NEA department, as indicated, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Prices quoted, unless otherwise 
specified, are for single copies and sub- 
ject to discount on quantity lots of 
the same item and issue: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10 or more, 20%. 


Administering City and County 
School Programs. Report of the third 
natl. conference of city county 
supervisors and directors of health, 
physical education, recreation, and 
safety. 1961. 128p. $1.50. Stock No. 24- 
100.08. Order from American Assn. 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

The Arts in the Educational Pro- 
gram in the Soviet Union by Vanett 
Lawler. 1961. 32p. 50¢. Stock No. 32- 
167. Order from Music 
Natl. Conference. 

Better Principals for Our Schools: 
A Cooperative Approach to Compe- 
tence. Provides insights into recruit- 
ment, selection, preparation, and 
certification of elementary school prin- 
cipals. Designed to stimulate discussion 
and re-evaluation of practices. 1961. 
63p. $1. Stock No. 18-120. Order from 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 

Compensation on the Campus. Fac- 
ulty compensation practices on four- 
teen representative U.S. campuses. 
1961. 550p. $2 to AHE members; $3 
to nonmembers. Stock No. 25-110. 
\ssn. for Higher Education. Order 
from Pub. Sales. 

Economic Status of Teachers in 
1960-61. Research Report 1961-R4. 
Discusses Consumer Price Index, what 
it costs to live, spending patterns of 
families, and salaries and incomes of 
various groups, including teachers, and 
those in other professions; contains 37 
tables. 52p. 75¢. Stock No. 43-576. 
Reséarch Div. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Films on Art. Alphabetical listing 
of films on art, including distributor 
or producer, length, subject matter, 
and grade levels for which they are 
suitable. 1961. 32p. $1.50. Stock No. 
6-103. Order from Natl. Art Education 
Assn. 

Language Arts and Fine Arts. April 
Review of Educational Research. Sum- 
Mary of significant research on lan- 
Suage arts and the fine arts which has 
appeared during the last three years. 


and 


Educators 
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1961. $2. Stock No. 4-636. Order from 
American Educational Research Assn. 

Mountain Top Experiences for Chil- 
dren. April issue of Keeping Up 
with Early Education. First in a series 
showing how unique contributions of 
each section of the country should be 
utilized in the curriculum of schools 
of that area. 1961. 4p. Subscription, 
$1. Order from Dept. of Kindergarten- 
Primary Education. Single copy 25¢; 
25 or more 10¢ each. Stock No. 28-722. 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

Research on the Academically 
Talented Student. Discussion centers 
around defining ‘‘academically _ tal- 
ented,” individual characteristics of 
talented youth, and educational prac- 
tices. 1961. 96p. SI. Stock No. 50-110. 
Academically Talented Student Proj- 
ect. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Selected References on Adult Edu- 
cation. Lists 680 references arranged 
according to subject. 1961. 55p. 50¢. 
Order from Div. of Adult 
Service. 

Spectator Sugges- 
tions for good — spectator 
sportsmanship, including a_ spectator 
code and specific ideas for the ad- 
ministrator, coach, official, cheer- 
leader, sports writer, and student. 
1961. 80p. $1.50. Stock No. 24-100.09. 
Order from AAHPER. 

Start Stirring Things Up Now for 

American Education Week. Folder 
states general theme and daily topics 
of the 1961 observance (Nov. 5-11) 
and suggests ways to observe the 
event. Free. Order from American 
Education Week, NEA. 
And TV Too. Handbook on 
educational television to help  class- 
room teachers use this method of in- 
struction effectively. 1961. 80p. $1.25. 
Stock No. 11-125. Published jointly by 
the Dept. of Classroom Teachers and 
the Dept. of Audiovisual Instruction. 
Order from Pub. Sales. 

What Does Home Economics Teach- 
ing Offer You? Information for stu- 
dents interested in the career of home 
economics teaching. 1961. 12p. Single 
copy free from Dept. of Home Eco- 
nomics. 2-9 copies, 5¢ each; 10° or 
more, 3¢ each. Stock No. 26-303. Order 
from Pub. Sales. 

Year Book X: Graduate Study in 
Industrial Arts. Of interest to all edu- 
cators concerned with industrial arts 
curriculums at the elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and professional college levels. 
1961. 164p. $4. American Council on 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education. 
American Industrial Arts Assn. Order 
from McKnight and McKnight Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, II. ## 
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Need an idea 


for your fall 
meetings? 


Whether it’s with 


e Parents 
e Faculty 
e Lay groups— 


We think one of the best ways 
to get off on the right foot this 
fall is to plan a program based 
upon the filmstrip 


YOUR 
CHILD’S 
INTELLIGENCE 


Here is a subject, close to the 
hearts of all parents, which has 
been treated skillfully and in 
laymen’s language in a new col- 
or-cartoon filmstrip. For a suc- 
cessful program we suggest show- 
ing the filmstrip and distributing 
copies of the booklet from which 
it was adapted. To order your 
copies, fill in and return the 
coupon below. 


Mail to: 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


[] Send me copies of the 16- 
page pamphlet, Your Child’s In- 
telligence @ $1 for 35 copies (no 
orders for less than 35 copies; 


stock number 38-232). 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Send me filmstrips adapted 
| from Your Child’s Intelligence (in- 
| cludes narration on 33% rpm high- 
j fidelity phonograph record) @ 
| $7 ea. Program time: Approx. 25 
min. (stock number 38-815). 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Name: 


66 £6 0% Ce 0:2 O KO 6D EO 


Address: 
2 |e ate amr er banire ce iy nae 


Zone: ... State: . 


Cash must accompany all orders for 
$2 or less. Postage will be added to 
billed orders. 






SCHOOL MARKS AND REPORTING 


(Continued from page 50) 


During the 1920's, efforts were 
begun to broaden the base of mark- 
ing systems to include some recog- 
nition of the learner’s efforts to 
succeed. But, while this modifica- 
tion in practice was gaining ac- 
ceptance, research studies sturdily 
defended the justification of dis- 
tributing marks on the normal 
curve, provided the group could 
be certified as normal. Perhaps the 
inconsistence between practice and 
research is an indication of the 
typical lag between what we do 
and what research can justify. 

One of the more novel features 
of grading systems which was in- 
troduced at this time is the report- 
ing of marks by percentile rank in 
the class. 

The early 1930’s was the time of 
re-examination of marking systems 
and a recognition that current 
practice often overlooked the im- 
portance of personal and social de- 
velopment. Studies showed that, 
while these aspects of growth 
should be reported, they should 
not be confused with marks for 
academic achievement. Thus, re- 
port cards were produced which 
had separate sections for subject 
matter marks and other areas of 
work. 

It was during this time that the 
full force of the complexity of the 
problem struck home. The deeper 
perceptions and understanding of 
the complex phenomena of human 
growth and development caused 
the symbolic reporting system to be 
revealed in all its glaring in- 
adequacy. Not only did teachers 
begin to understand the many 
dimensions of human growth, but 
they also realized the great subjec- 
tivity of their human judgments. 


The past twenty years have been 
marked by an attempt to con- 
solidate the gains made in the prior 
years of research and experimenta- 
tion. Today, there is a_ strong 
tendency to insist that certain con- 
ditions be met in a good marking 
system: 

1. Whatever marking system is 
used, it should be immediately 
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meaningful both to the learner and 
his parents. This has usually re- 
sulted in the use of written ex- 
planations and interpretations to 
assure that there is some degree of 
uniformity in the meaning of the 
symbols used. 

2. All marking systems should 
be standardized for all teachers in 
the system. The standards should 
be clearly stated on the cards sent 
home so that both the learner and 
his parents understand them. 

3. Marking systems should be 
subjected to periodic review, pref- 
erably in co-operation with par- 
ents. 

It is interesting to note that after 
nearly fifty years of research and 
study, no commonly accepted sys- 
tem of marking school progress has 
emerged. 


Ix the not inconsiderable re- 
search devoted to report cards 
alone, nearly all of which is large- 
ly a matter of studying current 
practices, one may discover certain 
trends which may be of value to 
those planning revisions: 

1. Report cards are developing 
certain common characteristics, the 
most important of which is the pro- 
vision of space to record school 
grades and _ behavioral achieve- 
ments, and space for the teacher to 
add personal comments. 

2. The most common frequency 
of issuance is six times a year, but 
the number of times is diminish- 
ing, with some schools reducing 
the number to once or twice a 
semester. 

3. Increasingly, schools are dis- 
covering the need to augment 
formal procedures with other de- 
vices. While the informal letter as 


Why there is a need for teachers 
and parents to confer and what 
parents want to know and how to 
tell them is discussed in a helpful 
new handbook, Conference Time 
for Parents and Teachers, pub- 
lished jointly by NEA’s National 
School Public Relations Association 
and Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 1961. 32p. 50¢; quantity 


discounts. Stock No. 41-133. Order 


from NEA Pubiications Sales, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


a substitute for the report card has 
lost favor, it continues to be an 
important supplement. Parent. 
teacher conferences are increasing. 
ly used to supplement the report 
card. 

4. Parents are sharing to a 
greater extent in report card re. 
visions. Since the report card repre. 
sents a communication system be. 
tween home and _ school, teachers 
are realizing that a two-way com- 
munication device demands the 
enlightened understanding of par- 
ents. In recent studies, the evi- 
dence reveals that fifty per cent 
of the school systems involved in 
report card revisions asked parents 
to help determine the kind of card 
used. 

5. Report cards are becoming 
increasingly uniform within a 
school system. During the period 
of experimentation, there was a 
tendency to permit individual 
schools to devise a form of report- 
ing that best suited the purposes 
of the local unit. Today, eighty- 
nine per cent of the school svstems 
report that the same form is used 
throughout the system. 

6. The relentless striving to im- 
prove the quality and effectiveness 
of reporting systems is attested by 
the fact that fifty-two per cent of 
the schools have made major re- 
visions in their report cards in the 
past five years. 


Arrer surveying the past fifty 
years of effort to improve the ac- 
curacy and effectiveness of marking 
systems, I am personally forced to 
the conclusion that the problem is 
well-nigh insoluble. Perhaps it is 
best, therefore, for us to resign our- 
selves to acceptance of what we 
have been able to achieve and to 
turn our attention to developing 
some of the more promising, re- 
porting procedures, such as meeting 
parents face to face and using the 
rich English language as a means 
of describing Johnny’s progress. 

If this were done, we could con- 
tinue to struggle privately with our 
problems of accurately recording 
his progress in school, and_ then 
transcribe it on the public report 
card in whatever form best pleases 
the parents. + # 
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BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 42) 


ond ed. by L. J. Cronbach. A much ex- 
panded and updated edition with bibliog- 
raphy of articles on testing and_ briefly 
annotated lists of tests. 650p. $7. (13) 
Handbook of Research Methods in 
Child Development ed. by P. H. Mussen. 
Compiled to improve the quality and in- 
crease the quantity of research in child 
development, this work is limited to dis- 
cussions of those methods that have 
proved useful with children and_ those 
that have not been treated 
elsewhere. 1061p. $15.25. (28) 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 
3rd ed. C. W. Harris, ed. Articles, notable 
for clarity and succinctness, cover a wide 
territory. Indispensable. 1564p. $25. (19) 


extensively 


Teaching the School Subjects 


Teaching the Child To Read. 3rd ed. 
by G. L. and E. Bond. New materials, 
reorganization, and = extensive revision 
mark this edition. 416p. $5.50. (19) 

The Teaching of Reading by J. J. 
DeBoer and Martha Dallmann. Analysis 
of abilities necessary for reading and 
specific suggestions for developing each 
make this volume exceedingly practical. 
Also describes teaching progress at various 
levels. 360p. 55. (16) 

On Their Own in Reading. Rev. ed. 
by W. S. Gray. Extensive revision; rich in 
practical suggestions for classroom teach- 
ing. 248p. $3.25. (26) 


Instruction in Arithmetic by the Na- 
tional Council of ‘Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Modern approaches to number 


concepts, discovery of general laws, de- 
veloping healthful attitudes — toward 
arithmetic through counseling and_ indi- 
vidual help, the special type of reading 
the subject demands, and what instruc- 
tional materials, techniques, and training 
in mathematics elementary teachers need. 
366p. $1.50; $3.50 to members. 

Rethinking Science Education by the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Lucid, concise, and competent cov- 
erage of desiderata and 
the volume authoritative. 
$3.75 pa. (6) 

The Child’s Conception of Geometry 
by Jean Piaget, Barbel Inhelder, and 
Alina Szeminska. ‘Traces the psychogene 
sis of metrical notions as revealed by the 
spontaneous reactions of children to an 
ingenious set of tests. A detailed 
systematically conducted and = ably 
marized. 41 1p. 87.50. (5) 

A Teachey’s Guide to Children’s Books 
by Nancy Larrick. Practical suggestions 
to encourage reading for pleasure and to 
develop reading skills in the elementary 
school. Discusses 


(29 


make 
S4.50: 


methods 
344p. 


study. 
sum- 


numerous books cover- 
ing a wide range of interests and abili- 
ties, some to be read by the teacher, 
others by the children. 316p. $4.95 (20) 


Exceptional Children 


_ Helping Your Gifted Child by Ruth 
Strang. Although written primarily for 
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GUIDANCE COUNSELORS, TEACHERS: 


Women college graduates (single, 21 
for the Army Medical Specialist 
course in) Vhysical Therapy 
in the American Physical 
course is approved by the Council on Medical Edu 
cation and Hospitals, American Medical Associa- 
tion. For details, write THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Dept. of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


29) can apply 
Corps 12-month 

leading to membership 
Therapy Association. The 


Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y.. N. J.. 
Penna, Md. and Del. 


HORNING 
TEACHERS 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 


AGENCY 





AWARD CERTIFICATES 
ATTENDANCE, SCHOLARSHIP, SERVICE, Achieve- 


ment in: Arithmetic, Art, Chemistry, Debate, English, 
French, German, History, Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Mathematics, Music, Penmanship, Physics, Science, 


Social Studies, Spanish, Speech, and a general award cer- 
tificate (type in reason). 

All certificates are on finest quality parchment paper 
(6” X 9”) and have title printed as a part of the certif- 
icate. 15 (one title) for $1.00 


Enclose payment for prompt, postpaid shipment. 


REFERENCE CHARTS 


Inexpensive, notehbook-size charts for student use: Basic 
Subjects set (Math, English, Soc. St.), Spanish, French, 
German, U.S. History, and Words Frequently Mis- 
spelled. Some are ready now; others ready this summer. 
We will be glad to send you a sample (when ready) for 
10¢ to cover the cost of mailing 
students will want these. 


MARTIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Box 251, North Hollywood, California 


(stamps 0.K.). Your 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


1 School 
| Name 


| Street 





FOR EVERY SCHOLASTIC ACTIVITY 


LATEST = GOLD PLATED 
LUE 


SAFETY SLUE 
CATCHES ENAMELED 


i 














ONLY 65c EACH 


4 WRITE for FREE CATALOG S 
School Name & Add. Required 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3435 W. 51st STREET, CHICAGO 32, ILL. 








vacation 
tip: 


Take advantage of 


SHERATON HOTELS’ 
FACULTY PLAN 


Save on the going prices of going 
places at Sheraton Hotels. 

You get special save-money rates on 
singles and even greater savings per per- 
son when you share a room with one, 
two or three friends. Generous group 
rates arranged for classes and clubs 
on-the-go. 

For information or reservations, con- 
tact your nearest Sheraton Hotel or 
reservation office, or write: 


MR. PAT GREEN 
College Relations Department 
Sheraton Corporation 
470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 





SouHEast 


Established 1937 


Serving public school teachers and administrators in the Southeast — 
N. C., Va., S. C., Ga., Fla. Advise position desired and give your qualifications 


HAWORIT? 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 





COME WEST, TEACHER, COME WEST 


Teach in California or other Western 
States. All grades and fields. California 
average salary (1960-61), $6,513.00. 


Hall Teachers Agency 
131 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


of the Sum “ 


* 9n the 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 











The bold new plan 
that will revolutionize 
our schools wa 





Boose Sey 1x C00 S0OROGE npc 
ME 2006 1000 Door ae or Ce 


Sass Senet ein 6 OS CORO IO EOD eae 


FOCUS ON CHANGE 


The summary report of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals (a department of NEA) —four 
years of precedent-shattering experi- 
ments in 100 of our high schools, 
supported by The Fund For The 
Advancement Of Education and The 
Ford Foundation. 


FOCUS ON CHANGE tells what worked, 
what didn’t... shows what can be done 
now to begin a new kind of education 
in America... what your role will be 
in this dynamic new development. 
Printed in 2 colors, many illustrations, 
160 pages. $1.25 


FOCUS ON 
CHANGE 


Guide To Better Schools 


by J. Lloyd Trump and 
Dorsey Baynham 
Special prices for schools and educational 


organizations — 2-9 copies @ 95¢ each — 
10 or more copies @ 85c each, plus postage 


order from: 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 7600 
Chicago 80, Illinois 
ARS 


For your free copy of the 


1960 NEA JOURNAL INDEX 


Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to: 


NEA JOURNAL @ 1201 16th St. NW. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 













South America 


Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only 
$1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 
Small escorted groups. For FREE de- 
tails write: 
Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 

{02 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from previous page) 


parents, teachers will find here many in- 
sights into the problems of gifted chil- 
dren at home and at school. Includes ex- 
cellent bibliography on the education of 
the gifted and reading 

children. 270p. $4.50. (12) 

The Mentally Retarded Child and His 
Parents by Stella S. Slaughter. Recogni- 
tion and description of different types of 
retardation, the attitudes of parents, 
teachers and other adults toward the re- 
tarded child, his curriculum, his 
school activities, and his future. 
$3.75. (13) 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded Child 
by Natalie Perry. Discusses methods and 
curriculum adapted to the physical de- 
velopment, self-care, and creativity of 
the mentally retarded child; music, lan- 
guage, and group activities; 
munity-school — relationships 
the education of the trainable child. 
Gives sample schedules, forms, bibliog- 
raphies, lists of materials. 282p. $6. (7) 


suggestions for 


non- 
1714p. 


home-com- 
influencing 


with 





ministering, and contributing to the task, 
and their policies; preservice and in. 
service programs; evaluation and _ accredi- 
tation; and the preparation of teacher 
educators. 512p. $6.75. (25) 






Levels of Instruction 












The Kindergarten Teacher by Helen & 
Heffernan and V. E. Todd. A compen. tt 
dium of practical material on kindergar- age 
ten teaching covering child development, eo! 
the social and physical environment of a 
the classroom, and specific methods for} "©" 
attaining the stated goals of this phase} “© 
of education. 419p. $5.75. (15) M 

Evaluative Criteria. 1960 ed. by the} gen 
National Study of Secondary School] pin 
Evaluation. Incorporating important | yqy 





changes recommended by experienced ob- y 
servers and informed specialists, this flex- 


, \ss 
ible, balanced instrument enables schools dia 
to assess accurately, by means of check Ind 


lists and a five-point scale, the quality of J 
work being done. 376p. $5; S4 pa. (23) Bu 
Graduate Education in the United “a 
States by Bernard Berelson. Based on] yw, 
perusal of available literature, interviews, 


P us and questionnaire data, the author re. * 

Teacher Education views the past eighty-five years, thor] p, 
Characteristics of Teachers by D. G. oughly analyzes the current situation, 

Ryans. Identifies personal traits associated then submits nineteen recommendations, Ed 
successful teachers as winnowed Essential reading for graduate — school 

from a massive research project involv- staffs. 346p. $6.95. (18) m 

ing classroom observations, — self-report Handbook of Adult Education in the Ce 

inventories, and numerous statistical com- | United States ed. by M. S. Knowles. Chap- Pi 

parisons. Scientific method is rigorously ters by authorities cover widely diversi- U 
employed. 416p. $7.50. (3) fied fields, embracing aims and _ theory, 

Teacher Education in the United organizations and their programs, sub-} . 

States by L. J. Stiles and others. Reviews ject areas and trends. Provides directory |. 

the role of teacher education in society; of agencies. 624p. $7.50. (1) 

the groups involved in organizing, ad- (Continued on page 62) m 

d 

c 

STAMPS } 

t 

‘ 





“I have a dollar. I want twice as many three-cent stamps 
as five-cent stamps, and half as many five-cent stamps 
as ten-cent stamps. How much change would I get back?” 
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Education; Assn. 
Curriculum Development; 
Instruction; Classroom 


tary School Principals; 


and 
Audio-Visual 
Teachers; Elemen- 
Home Economics; 


for Supervision 


Council for Exceptional Children; Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education; Music Edu- 
cators Natl. Conference; Natl. Art 

x , ; ‘ a ati Assn.; Natl. Assn. of Educa- 

The following information has been Educ es \ sh Natl Assn of Edt 
. : tional Secretaries; Natl. Assn. of Journal- 
compiled to meet many requests for a : ‘ : . a 
habe Vinee ism Directors; Natl. Assn. of Public 

complete listing of meetings sponsored : ; z 

; ao Pa ; y : School Adult Educators; Natl. Assn. of 

by NEA or its units for the remainder of : é 4 
: : 3 ai Women Deans and Counselors; Natl. 

the school year. [Name of NEA depart- : ; pepe 3 : : 
. : ee FP Council of Administrative Women = in 

ment is spelled out the first time; initials i : 2 oe ae 
¢ d Education; Natl Council for the Social 
are used thereafter.] ; é ; i a , 
Studies; Natl. Council of ‘Teachers’ of 
May 5-7: 5th annual meeting of presi- Mathematics; Natl Retired Teachers 
dents of state associations of school ad- \ssn.; Natl. School Public Relations 
ministrators, American Assn. of School — Assn.; Rural Education; Speech Assn. of 
Administrators. Chicago. America; United Business Education 

May 5-7: Regional conference, Natl. Assn.; Vocational Education. 

\ssn. of Educational Secretaries with In- July 2-14: Nati. conference, Dept. of 
diana Assn. of Educational Secretaries. Classroom Teachers. Glassboro State Col- 


Indianapolis. 
June 11-13; Nati. 


Business of 


lege, Glassboro, 


July 2-14: 


N.J. 


convention, Future Session I, 15th annual sum- 


Leaders 


America, sponsored mer laboratory in human relations train- 
by United Business Education Assn., ing; and 2nd annual laboratory in com- 
Washington, D.C. munity leadership training, NTL. Bethel, 


June 15-17: 5th annual conference, Maine. 

American Driver Education Assn. Miami July 3-7: 8th annual Public Relations 
Beach, Fla. Seminar, Natl School Public Relations 
June 15-17: Mountain-Plains Business Assn. New York City. 

Education Assn., UBEA. Albuquerque. July 3-14: Summer conference, cospon- 
June 17-23: 5th Student NEA Leader- sored by Dept. of Elementary School 
ship Conference, sponsored by the Natl. Principals and NASSP. Univ. of Wis- 
Commission on ‘Teacher Education and consin, Madison. 

Professional Standards. Pennsylvania State July 9-15: Annual conference, Ameri- 
Univ., University Park. can Library Assn., American Assn. of 
June 18-20: 9th annual conference of School Librarians. Cleveland. 

state TEPS chairmen, NCTEPS. Penn- July 20-23: 27th annual convention, 
sylvania State Univ., University Park. © NAES. Corvallis, Oreg. 

June 18-22: 25th annual conference of July 23-Aug. 4: Session H, 15th annual 
the Natl Assn. of Student Councils. summer laboratory in human_ relations 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School  Prin- training; training laboratory for school 
cipals. Oklahoma City. executives; and special program for class- 
June 18-30: 2nd annual college student room teachers, NTL. Bethel, Maine. 
leadership training laboratory; Ist annual July 24-28: Institute fo Secretaries 


training laboratory for college faculty and 
student personnel workers, Natl. 
Laboratories. Bethel, Maine. 


and Office Personnel in Education, 
Oregon State College, 
Aug. 6-12: 4th 


NAES. 
Praining Corvallis. 


internatl. 


congress on 
June 20-23: 16th annual natl. TEPS physical education arid sports for girls 
conference, NCTEPS. Pennsylvania State sponsored by American Assn. fon Health, 
Univ., University Park. Physical Education, and Recreation. 
June 22-24: Hawaii regional confer- Washington, D.C. 
ence, Natl. Science Teachers Assn. Hon- Aug. 19-23: Lake Okoboji Audiovisual 
olulu. Leadership Conference, Dept. of Audio- 
June 25-30: Annual NEA convention visual Instruction, Lake Okoboji, Iowa. 
and the following department meetings. Aug. 21-23: 2lst Summer Meeting, Natl. 
Atlantic City. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
American Assn. for Health, Physical ‘Toronto. 
Education, and Recreation; American Aug. 23-25: Interim meeting of presi- 
\ssn. of School Administrators: Ameri- dents of federated state units and Natl. 
can Assn. of School Librarians; American Board of Directors, Music Educators 
Driver Education Assn.; American Educa- Natl. Conference. Washington, D.C. 
tional Research Assn.; American Indus- Aug. 25-26: Rocky Mountain regional 
trial Arts Assn.; Assn. for Higher conference, NSTA. Salt Lake City. # # 





Free textbooks are provided for elementary school pupils by 
more than 50% of the local urban school districts, according to 
the NEA Research In 20% of the districts, they are 
provided by the state; in only 3.6% of the districts must pupils 
purchase books. In secondary schools, the corresponding per 
cents are 51.9%, 11.1%, and 15.2%. 


Division. 
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COLLEGE TEACHERS 
SPECIAL SERVICES @ RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL @ ADMINISTRATION 

A specialized service for 
advanced qualifications. 

WESTERN STATES PLACEMENT SERVICE 
5976 N. E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon 


EUROPE 


low-cost ct ae tae tour with the fun of 
seem discovery. unique route—up to 70 
days & 24 pans on & off the beaten path. 
Russia, N. Africa optional. Uniess the con- 
ventional type tour is a must for you, write 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A Pasadena, California 
(OM Nie [Vi ACHINE: 


MEA it Lap AN 
AMIN See Leh) 


DIO DIAN 
ROGR: 
a source ges 


ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 
DEPARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


National Education Association 
1201 16th Street. N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


736 pages 


personnel with 


































Just Published . . 


ss 








$7.50 


Write For Descriptive Folder 


Don’t blindfold him! 


HE AWESOME-looking instrument 
in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. 
The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds— which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 
Don’t blindfold cancer re- 
search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


61 









“For the Young 
of All Ages’’ 


Weekly oon Fully Inclusive, 
arm 1990 
COEOROPE 18-80 Days fr. 788 
DCOORIENT 17-30 days #21290 
COAFRICA — 26-67 Days #1767 
DS0.PACIHC 3-58 pays #r.*952 
DOMOLY LAND 23-24 nays #31496 
DC SOAMER 17-45 days tr. °954 
“No Greater (CWAWA// from 8-44 Days 


Value Anywhere” MEX/CO 15-18 bays #r. $299 
[7] STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 
Ask Your 


and Study Trips to “‘Everywhere’’. 66 Day 
Travel Agent gu~—~~Check folders desired, =—=—= 








European trips incl. steamer from $798. 
H Name —_ 


a © address = 


ry ¥ a 
i Se capaamnanetnanaaad 
WORLD TRAVEL 








%, 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N. Y., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., 
211 North Ervay, Dallas, Texas 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco 2, Calif., 
530 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif., 
Pan American Bank Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 
Vance Bldg.. 3rd & Union, Seattle 1, Washington 


LIMITED TIME OFFER 






7 
+ SUMMER 
Tm) JOBS 


INCLUDES FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 


Over 12,000 fascinating summer opportunities in ALL 
States, many Foreign countries. Edited especially for 
teachers. Includes Summer Theatres, Resorts, Busi- 
ness, National Parks, Travel Tour Agencies, Summer 
Camps, Earning Free Trips to Europe, Work Camps, 
Industries, Overseas Study Awards, etc. Summer jobs 
are filled ear'y. Be first so you can pick the summer 
job you want the most. Completely verified specific 
data including salaries. Limited edition. Last year's 
guide sold out early. Don’t miss out. 


NEW 1961 SUMMER EMPLOYMENT GUIDE 
REGULAR PRICE $3.00 ...... NOW only $2 


O Air-Mail, 7S5¢; O ist class, SO¢; O Reg. 25¢ 





U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement: 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 

IDE educational opportunities 
at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, pro- 
fessors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DIRECT. 
f ’, vacancies 
listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has he!ped 1000's 
educators to earn more and to travel. Are you miss- 


nating U.S. and WORLD W 


Members’ qualifications, school and librar 


ing your opportunities? 


Don’t delay. write today for FREE information about 
x opportuni- 
ties, graduate awards, summer jobs, charter flights, re- 


the discount service. part-time work, writings 


sume uvidence and auplication 


2 issues $2.00 [7] Yearly (10 issues) $5.00 


SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE $2 


APPLICATION PHOTOS, 25 for $2 
RESUME DUPLICATION, 60 for $6 
COLLEGE TRANSCRIPTS, ist $1, saaitional s0¢ 
TEACHER APPLICATION FORMS, 10 fo 

A_YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ENTITLES YOU TO 
ONE FREE ITEM below. Pick and send for yours 
now. These pamphlets may be bought separately 
WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME SOc 
WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER SOc 
AVOIDING MAJOR APPLICATION MISTAKES SO¢ 
1 A N ““RIGHT’’ SCHOOL SOc 

STATE CERTIFICATION DATA SOc 


oooo000 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS IN GOV'T. SCHOOLS S0¢ 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN N.Y. CITY SOc 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN ENGLAND S0c 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN GREECE 50¢ 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES IN NICARAGUA SO¢ 
SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 


oooooono000000000 
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Box 99NES, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL NOVEMBER FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 





BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 60) 
Finance and Building 


Financing the Public Schools by R. L. 
Johns and E. L. Morphet. Studies three 


aspects of the over-all picture: funda- 
mental concepts, expenditures, revenues, 
and legal provisions; local, state, and 


federal responsibilities for support; and 
operational or administrative procedures. 


Exhaustive, authoritative, and timely. 
566p. S9. (24) 

Public School Finance. 3d ed. by P. R. 
Mort, W. C. Reusser, and J. W. Polley. 


Considerable revision makes this as valu- 
able to the 60's as earlier editions were to 
the past two decades. 512p. $7.50. (18) 

Planning America’s School Buildings 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators. The purposes and meth- 
ods of education, as well as the influence 
of surroundings are examined, and the 
insights derived are applied to such prac- 
tical matters as selection of a site, pre- 
diction of school populations, and _ costs. 
229p. $6. (2) 


Publishers 
(1) Adult Education Assn. of the 
U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11. 
) American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (3) American Council on 
Education, !785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (4) Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 35 W. 32d St., New York 1. 
(5) Basic Books, Inc., 59 4th Ave., New 
York 3. (6) University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. (7) Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. (8) Columbia University, Teach- 
ers College, Bureau of Publications, 525 
W. 120th St., New York 27. (9) Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (10) 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 Park Ave. S. 
New York 16. (11) Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. (12) 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 300 Park Ave 
S., New York 10. (13) Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. (14) 
Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. (15) D. C. Heath 
and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 
(16) Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (17) Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7. (18) 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. (19) The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. (20) Charles 
E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 Alum Creek 
Dr., Columbus 16, Ohio. (21) National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (22) Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. (23) National Study of Secondary 
School Evaluation, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (24) Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York II. 
(25) Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. (26) Scott, Foresman and Co., 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. (27) Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (28) 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Park Ave. 


S., New York 16. 





OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 7) 


on the reading list of a course in the 
vocational aspects of education. We 
offer this course for administrators, 
supervisors, counselors, and_ teachers, 
Too many educators fail to realize that 
the dominant characteristic of a voca- 
tion is useful service to others. When 
the significance of vocations is appre. 
ciated, vocational preparation stands 
out as a worthy function of our schools, 

—EDWARD K. HANKIN, head of the De- 
partment of Vocational 
Florida State University, 





Education, } 
Tallahassee. 


Teacher Relays Student’s 
Views on Cheating 
IN response to your February article 
on cheating, a senior in one of my 
Spanish wrote — this 
provoking comment: 


classes thought- 
“It seems to me 
that the author makes cheating synon- 
ymous with copying. I believe civili- 
zation would not move ahead if we 
did not at least copy each other some. 

“Some people are physically or men- 
tally handicapped through no fault of 
their own—are we cheating when we 
help them out? 

“If we want to be so sophisticated as 
to have no cheating—only a_ perfect 
Communism could exist. The execu- 
tives in our capitalistic America tempt 
man too much. 

“The perfect solution to cheating 
would be to eliminate all incentives 
to do so. Then where would we be?” 


—RODNEY HUSTEAD, Waimea High 
and Elementary School, Kauai, Ha- 
watt. 


Teacher-Politician 

Since he was elected mayor of Wa- 
terloo, Alabama, in 1959, C. T. Wil- 
son, principal of the local high school, 
has spearheaded 
efforts to beautify 
the community 
and to attract in- 
dustry in order to 
round out the 
economy of the 
farming area he 
serves. 

Mr. Wilson is 
president of the 
Alabama - Tenn- 
essee Scenic Highway Association, past 
president of the Lauderdale County 
Principals’ Association, and is a mem- 
ber of his local and state education 
associations and of NEA. 

—EVA DENDY, social science teacher 
and guidance director, Waterloo (Ala.) 


High School. 
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RECESS 


Valedictories 


grin, 


in, 


week— 


She'll get two dozen 
Because 


her 
—JEAN 


Pa. 


The teacher 
head 


children 
CONDER SOULE, Springfield, 


}. 


love 


in a row 


her 


Contrary to the facts you hear, 
A teacher’s pet is not the dear 
Little dimpled miss with the charming 


A teacher’s pets quite often are 
Caterpillars in a jar, 
A warty toad, a jumping frog, 

A scrawny cat, a droop-eared dog. 


If tadpoles wiggle in the creek— 


SO. 


Or the imp whose shirttail won’t stay 


And just when school gets out next 


touched her snow-white 


And smiled with youthful air, 
“I’m really not so gray,” she said, 
“That's chalk dust in my hair,’ 


—EVELYN HUNT, Perry, Ga. 


Where’s that 


I’d hoped this year to find? 


mastermind 


, 


Or the genius I wanted to teach? 


Have they both escaped my reach? 


Well, hope dies not in me; 
Perhaps next year there'll be 


The perfect 


That T pass e 
—MARION A. 


Summer’s 


class 
n masse, 


the time 


For all boys and girls 
To mature in their play and_ their 


work: 


They'll go skating and boating, 

And swimming and floating, 

And their mothers will all go berserk. 
—PHYLLIS DEAN, Washington, D.C. 


CLARK, Vincennes, Ind. 


When the sound of the school bell 


has faded, 


4nd the last of the pupils has fled, 


When we toss out the apples uneaten, 


And the books are entombed like the 


dead, 


We shall rest and, faith, we shall need 


it, 


Lie down for an eon or two— 
school bell’s 


Or at least 
sounding, 


Shall set us to working anew. 


till the 


Té- 


—ROLLIN L. WILSON, San Jose, Calif. 
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@ A happy summer from “Recess!” 






ACAPULCO, MEXICO 


Small, Clublike Hotel with all Deluxe Features at 
reasonable rates. Strictly American Style. Air Cond. 
Private bath with hot water in every room. Excellent 
Food. Filtered Swimming Pool. Private Garages. Free 
Brochure with rates. Send one dollar for book on 
Acapulco with Map. AAA-Anpproved, 


Write: Martin N. Marsalis 
Hotel El Pozu Del Rey Acapulco, Mexico. 





Educational Travel Tours to 
Europe-South America 


Sponsored Central Coast 
by CTA Section 


Earn university credit. New formula for income 
tax deduction. Write now for details. 


California Teachers Association 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


TEACHERS 


BALTIMOR 


AGENCY 


A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


- EUROPE 


1961 Summer Tours: 47 to 61 days in Europe, 
14-18 countries, $1245 to $1498. Transatlantic 
travel by sea, air or combination. Register now 
for June and early July departures. Write 
directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 














“teachers can concentrate on the more creative art 


Only 


99e Ppd 


the set 


34 WORLD FAMOUS 
PERRY PICTURES 


of Presidents of the ee ee 
United States, including | NATURE SPECIAL 


our new President, 














repro- 
duced in warm sepia tones, | IN FULL 
52” x 8” size. 

SPECIAL: Add 25¢ to | NATURAL COLOR 
your order for a big 10” x | 20 big 7” x 9” full 
12” Bachrach picture of color prints on birds, | 
President John F. Ken- animals, fish and 
nedy suitable for framing. other nature subjects. | 





34 Early American His- 
tory prints 5'/2” x 8” size 
on fine paper, Only 99¢ 

Now ready .. . our new 1961 catalog with 1600 
miniature prints and sample pictures.__.35¢ Send 
check, cash or money order today. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


Department A-5, Malden 48, Mass. 





Only $1.00 | 






TEACH IN THE GOLDEN WEST 


Opportunities now open for qualified 
teachers kindergarten through col- 
lege. Write today— 


Jayne Adams Agency 
1669 Chester Ave. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


? 


of illu minating the material ee ny SATURDAY EVENING POST AND READER'S DIGEST 


Teaching machines are in the news! The most 
practical and inexpensive machine (sample sells 
for $32.00) on the market is the new KoNcEPT-O- 
GRAPH. 

The key to any machine is the quality of the 
program and the New Koncept-O-GRaPH handles 
all of those based on the Skinner approach. This 
includes single printed sheets, folded strip programs 
or the long roll style. And you can design your own 
programs for the KONCEPT-O-GRAPH! Mimeographed 
and Ditto programs work perfectly! Use drawings, 
color, large or small typewriting, printing or script; 
each is clearly seen and read through the large 4” 
x 8” window. 

A simple knob moves the program past the win- 
dow and automatically feeds consecutive pages with- 
out interruption. Just snap the machine open and 
insert the program. The student works at his own 
speed while the completed pages are retrieved inside 
the machine for review by the teacher. 

A detachable answer unit is included with all 
sample orders. This extra machine feature works in 
synchronization with the basic unit, can be posi- 
tioned for either right or left handed students, and 


” 


accepts ordinary rolls of paper tape up to 312” wide. 
Saves you money by permitting the reuse of printed 
programs. 

You can order one or more of these clean, mod- 
ern machines for only $32.00 apiece. Or we will 
gladly lend you these machines for a 

15 DAY FREE TRIAL 

Included free with each sample KONCcEPT-O- 
GRAPH is a typical program, the accessory answer 
unit, and a current list of programs available in this 
country. 


Send us your name and address for more in- 
formation. Order one or more KONCEPT-O- 
GRAPH machines. You may send us a check 
or instruct 


. ask for a 15 day free trial... 
us to bill your school. 





KONCEPT-O-GRAPH CoO. 
BOX 533, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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MMEDIATELY after registering at 

the NEA convention hotel in 

Los Angeles last summer, I was 
walking across the lobby with the 
bellboy. Every few steps I would 
stop to greet or be greeted by some- 
one from Kansas or Hawaii, from 
Maine or Florida—by friends from 
all over, not seen since the St. Louis 
convention of the year before. 

“Where you from?’ the boy 
asked. 

“Washington, D.C.” 

“Must be wonderful,” he said, 
“to have a job that lets you meet 
friends from everywhere, even in a 
hotel across the country from 
home.” 

It 7s wonderful—and that’s the 
kind of job every teacher has who 
often attends the meetings of the 
National Education Association. 

Professional organizations do not 
hold conventions to provide op- 
portunity for members to make 
and resume friendships, but this 
by-product was recognized as far 
back as the 1860’s when a conven- 
tion speaker in the florid style of 
the day asked if his listeners had 
come “to take by the hand old 
friends, and to renew the offerings 
which you once laid, years ago, 
upon the altar of friendship.” 


Convention-corrs at those early 
meetings spoke also, of course, of 
the professional reasons for conven- 
tions: 

In 1865—‘“Have you come here 
by rail-car and steamboat to hear 
the great doctrines of education 
expounded by men whose luminous 
minds can shed light upon our 
own? Do you come to catch a brand 
from the great flame of enthusiasm 
that here burns, with which you 
may kindle a like flame in your 
own state and neighborhood?” 

In 1875—“In desert and rainless 
regions, the inhabitants are com- 
pelled to go far in search of some 
benignant stream, and the traveler 
never fails to meet the pilgrim, 
carrying some skin with which to 
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carry back the precious liquid. To 
how many of us has this Associa- 
tion proved a stream—a fountain 
of inspiration and how many an 


educational calf skin has here been 
filled?” 


Those calf skins were filled not 
only at the annual summer meeting 
of the Association itself, but, after 
the Association’s first departments 
were added in 1870, at the sessions 
of the departments which were held 
in conjunction with those of the 
parent organization. 

(Today, of course, the NEA de- 
partments also meet at other times, 
and numerous NEA conferences 
and workshops dot the calendar 
throughout the year.) 

In the early days, Association 
members did more than listen to 
men—and, as the years went on, 
women—of luminous minds ex- 
pound doctrines of education. They 
also conducted the official business 
of the NEA. 

This they did on a _ town-hall 
basis, with all active members en- 
titled to vote at any convention 
they attended. This procedure was 
satisfactory when one small room 
could accommodate the group. But 
it was undemocratic and unbusi- 
nesslike when conventions taxed 
the capacity of large auditoriums, 
for teachers of the convention city 
and state, enrolling in large num- 
bers for that one meeting, domi- 
nated affairs. 

Reorganization in 1920 put As- 
sociation government and _ policy 
making into the hands of a Rep- 
resentative Assembly composed of 
delegates from affiliated state and 
local associations. When President 
Fred Hunter raised his gavel at the 
first meeting of the Assembly in 
1921, he initiated a new type of 
Association meeting. 

The Representative Assembly 
was not a replacement of the gen- 
eral sessions, with their eloquent 
(and sometimes long-winded) speak- 
ers, but an addition to. Another 


kind of addition came a decade 
and a half later, when the large 
sit-and-be-told programs were sup- 
plemented by smaller let’s-compare- 
notes discussion meetings. 

There had long been recognition 
that the speaker profits as well as 
the listener. William T. Harris, for 
example, had said in 1891: 

“He who imparts his experience 
to others possesses all the more 
firmly all the fruits of his own ex- 
perience. Every teacher who has 
risen in this NEA to expound his 
own observations or reflections, or 
to give the results of his experience, 
has, in the act of doing, helped 
himself first of all to see more clear- 
ly than before the true lesson of 
his life.” 

But the great contribution that 
teachers could make to each other, 
in small, informal groups, was not 
fully sensed until years later. 


The Atlantic City convention 
next month will be a blend of the 
old and the new. (See page 40.) 
Speakers will, as did speakers a 
century ago, expound great doc- 
trines of education. Delegates to the 
Representative Assembly will, as 
they have done since the 1920's, 
adopt official resolutions, elect of- 
ficers, determine the budget. Small- 
er groups will discuss, as has been 
true for several decades, educational 
problems and promising new prac- 
tices. 

Convention-goers from the ear- 
liest days would be surprised, how- 
ever, at such innovations as TV 
coverage, service by salary consult- 
ants and membership consultants, 
and the hometown news center. 
They would be impressed by the 
TEPS sessions immediately preced- 
ing the conventions, by the activi- 
ties following the meetings—NEA 
tours, for example, and conferences 
of the Departments of Classroom 
Teachers and of Elementary School 
Principals. But they would recog: 
nize that today’s conventions with 
all their new dimensions are still 
places where friends gather to- 
gether. 

See you in Atlantic City? 


"Pariitentdl Bocessii 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 





me ee 


NEA—5-61 


Washington 25, D.C. 
ATTN: AGSN 


Please send the following booklets. In the box next to 
each title desired, I have indicated the number of 
copies I need. 


mo GL) 


The Secret of Getting Ahead. Newly re- 
vised 48-page booklet describes Army edu- 
cational opportunities open to high school 
graduates. 


Meet The Modern Army. 20-page booklet 
reveals that today’s Army is an efficient 
and up-to-date organization. 


Mark of A Man. Straight-from-the-shoul- 
der description of the traditional Combat 
Arms—Infantry, Armor, and Artillery. 


What Are Your Son’s Chances of Making 
Good? 12-page booklet for parents de- 
scribes a young man’s opportunities in the 
U.S. Army. 


This Is How It Is. Updated factual preview 
of a young man’s first few months in the 
Army. 


Military Guidance In Secondary Schools. 
Revised military orientation reference 
manual for guidance counselors and high 
school teachers. 


Army Occupations and You. Comprehen- 
sive reference handbook explains Army 
job training opportunities. For use by 
guidance counselors and high school 
teachers. 


Your students appreciate 
sound military guidance 


They depend on you for informed advice on military 
service. That’s why it’s important for you to have these 
factual and up-to-date military guidance materials from 
the U.S. Army. They’ll help you guide your students 
to the service decision that’s best for each individual. 


* 


FREE MILITARY GUIDANCE MATERIALS! 


MAIL TODAY! 


ry 


MOTION PICTURES 


The films below are available for showings to students or 
community groups. Each dramatically portrays some of 
the problems that confront today’s high school youth. To 
arrange showings, check the box next to title you desire. 


OO UU 


Drafty, Isn’t It? Student-oriented animated 
cartoon. Color, 10 minutes. 


The Hurrying Kind. Student-guidance coun- 
selor-oriented film points up need for re- 
maining in high school. Color, 22 minutes. 


Point of View. Parent-oriented film suitable 
for PTA showings. Black and white, 30 
minutes. 


Career Reports. Student-oriented series of 
films describes various vocational fields, em- 
phasizing that training is necessary for suc- 
cess. U.S. Army is presented as one of sev- 
eral ways to obtain training. Check the box 
at left for full list of fields covered. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





ZONE—_-STATE__.» 


HIGH SCHOOL______ 


POSITION 
















“COCA-COLA” AND “COKE"™ ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COC °) 


s lo” : 
Cabela is a pure, wholesome blending of 


natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bit of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work of! 
play. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 
moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 








